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ABSTRACT 

From June 1972 until June 1973, 57 school teachers in 
the St. Louis area took part in an Institute directed by the 
University of Mie3oari-St. Louis and funded by the Office of 
Education. The purpose of the Institute was to assist schools in 
dealing with problems occasioned by and/or incidental to 
desegregation. The strategy of the Institute to achieve this goal was 
to provide a number of structured and directed experiences for the 
participating teachers to sensitize them to a notion of equal 
educational opportunity. The evaluators constructed survey 
questionnaires and administered them to the participants and a 
comparison group at the beginning and end of the Institute in order 
to assess v?hether or not the goal of modified teachers' attitudes 
toward equal educational opportunity was realized. It was found that 
while all the participants agree that the potential of each child 
should be fully developed, the assumptions underlying their notion of 
potential (ability, endowment, innate capacity, and the like) changed 
as a result of the Institute. The teachers shifted their attitudes 
toward ability in a number of significant ways in response to the 
Institute* For example, the proportion of teachers who believe that 
native intelligence is not fixed genetically but is responsive to 
environmental influences during the first formative years increased. 
(Author/JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Institute to Assist Schools in Dealing with Problems Occasioned 
by and/or Incidental to Desegregation grev out of concerns of community 
educators and leaders, Extension Division personnel, and faculty at the 
University of Missouri-St. Louis. The proposal was submitted by Dr. 
Marvin Beckerman, Extension Education Specialist, in the Spring of 1972 
and was funded in June of 1972 under Title IV Civil Rights Act 1964. 

The purpose of the proposal was to help sensitize school teachers, 
administrators, and counselors to inequities in the educational system 
and to give them tools and skills for working with their own schools and 
school districts in correcting problems and erradicating barriers to 
equal education for the pupils in their areas. Four school systems were 
chosen (described later in this report) that would benefit from such an 
experience . 

The response from the districts was gratifying. As one superintendent 
wrote, "In light of the rapid social change experienced by our community, 
it is ever so apparent that we have considerable need for the kind of 
assistance we would anticipate as forthcoming from such a program." 

The first session, a two-week institute for the participants, took 
place July 31 ~ A^i^ust 11, 1972 at the University of Missouri-St. Louis. 
Fifty- three persons representing Berkeley, Normandy , Ri tenour , and 
McKinley District in the St. Louis Public School System were involved. 
During this institute cognitive and affective input was given by faculty 
at the University of Missouri-St. Louis and community leaders and educators. 
Participants werva then charged to work in their district teams the rest 



of the school year to assess the needs, set goals, plan strategies, and 
Implement projects which would affect their schools and district in 
bringing about change for equal educational opportunities. The groups 
met together in three weekend retreats during the school year, in 
October, January, and May. These w^^re planning retreats and resource 
persons were provided to work with the groups~-giving input and acting 
as facilitators. 

Participants also met throughout the year in their individual 
district groups and in many cases planned and presented activities 
involving other teachers, parents, administrators, and students. The 
director of the Institute, Dr. Angelo Puricelli, and the field facilitators 
met with individuals, sub-commi ttees , school teams, and administrators 
during the year acting as coordinators, resource persons, and facilitators. 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

For the purposes of this Institute, the following definition of 

"equal educational opportunity" was offered. (Brown v. Board of Education 

of Topeka, 1954) 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function 
of state and local 5jovernments . Compulsory school 
attendance laws and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of 
education to our democratic society. It is required in 
the performance of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. It is the very found- 
ation of good citizenship. Today it is a principal 
instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional training, and in 
helping him to adjust nonr.ally to his environment. In 
these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must, be made available to all on equal terms. 
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The task of the Institute was to make participants aware of the 
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many types of discrimination in puolic school education. From the text 

by Fantini and Weinstein, the teachers, administrators, and counselors 

were exposed to such statements as, "If a child is poor and also a 

Negro, Puerto Rican, Mexican, or Indian, the barrier of culture to 

self-worth and dignity is very high."^ They read of the difficulty of 

the task before them in bringing about change. "Our times demand that 

institutional changes be effected with the rapidity of revolution and 

rendered with the subtlety of evolution. At the same time our insti- 

tutional structures hav° grown grotesquely large and inflexible,"^ 

And they were given a charge to make changes far larger than that of the 

given content of the Institute, to the very philosophy of operation of 

the educational systems. 

Education has always reflected the wants of society. 
Education has always reflected the existing social 
order and has consequently lagged far behind that 
social order. Yet, what society thinks it wants may 
not be what it needs, and schools should be granted 
sufficient scope to alter society itself. The 
situation is now quite different from what it has 
been; now the educator is being asked to lead in 
terms of societies' needs, not its wants. Society 
no\v expects education to assume a much more critical 
leadership role in the decades to come."^ 

In the two- week session in the Summer of 1972 the participants were 

exposed to many different vantage points and resources. Speakers such as 

Dr. Ronald Sea ley of Southern Illinois University, Carbondale presented 

the complexities of equal educational opportunity. He pointed out the 

varied forms of unequal and illegal educational practices in the United 
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Fantini and Weinstein, The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Education, p. 6 
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States. He discussed *'Equal Educational Opportunit}' : The Law" and 
suggested that the equal protection clause of the I4th Amendment called 
for uniformity and nondiscriminatory treatment of persons in similar 
situations. He illustrated with cases involving race, unequal distribution 
of tax resources, culture and language, free education (requiring fees of 
students), special education, and sex. 

In another session, a talk concerning the Coleman Report by Dr. L. 
Nicholson of Harris Teacher College, "Equal Educational Opportunity: The 
Coleman Report and Other Related Research," participants were given the 
facts of research on the problem. An example of this information was 
that white children average twenty-nine students per room; black students 
average tiiirty- three pupils per room. 

Armed with these and many more understandings of the definition and 
ramifications of the problems involved in Equal Educational Opportunities, 
participants began tne year of study and action. 

The following report will detail the goals, planning, activities, 
and outcomes of the Institute. Included will be the method of operation, 
the process and format for achieving the Institute's goals, description 
of the content and activities in the plenary and group session, and the 
evaluation with comments. The appendix includes the materials which 
were used during the year. It is the hope of the Institute staff that 
this report will be of value to any future project using this format 
and/or content, ar, well as to the participants in the project as they 
continue the work they have begun in their school districts. 



Institute Leadership 

The Institute has been headed by the director, Dr. Angelo K. 
Puricelli, Assistant Dean of Extension for the School of Education, • 
whose responsibility was to monitor the overall operations of the 
Institute . 

The coordinator was D. Everett Thomas, Director of Credit Programs, 
Extension Division. His responsibility was management and coordination 
of Institute meetings . 

Evaluation for the Institute was directed by Dr. David Rafky, 
Assistant Professor of Criminology and Education, City College of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Field facilitators were Susan Becker, Carol Brun, and Joan Cole. 
They worked with school teams, as they met together, to provide resources 
and serve as liaison persons. 

Instructors were selected from colleges and universities in the 
area and community educators and leaders. They were chosen for their 
interest, expertise^ and experience in equal educational opportunities. 

A list of the persons serving in leadership capacities is found in 
Appendix B. 

Field Facilitator 

The only facet of the project which was not written into the proposal, 
but was funded later, was the role of the Field Facilitator. With the 
consultation of Dr. Samuel Goldman, Syracuse University, the request for 
a budget change was made in order to place four field facilitators on 
the staff. 

An elaborate booklet was designed by Dr. Goldman to help the facili- 
tators with their work. The first part dcclt with identifying needs and 



beliefs. The field consultants were to work v;ith each ^school team in 
assessing and identifying needs and the underlying assumptions behind 
them. Part two dealt with obtaining information. Group facilitators 
would help by identifying sources and ensuring that the right questions 
were being asked by the group. The third part was posing alternative 
solutions. By using brainstorming techniques and sub-groups, alter- 
natives are carefully considered. Part four consisted of a selection 
process for the preferred solution; where the school teams would center 
down on one or several projects. Part five dealt with implementing the 
proposed solution during which a chart or plan of action would be created 
which would guide the team in its efforts. Part six was involved with 
helping the teams to evaluate their work in relation to the goals they 
had set for the group. 

The forms used in this process and the description of the facili= 
tator's role is found in Appendix D. 

Involvement of the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis 

One of the speakers during the two-week Institute leveled a charge 

which indicted the University of Missouri-St. Louis along with other 

universities in the area. He said 

"Most of the universities in this particular area 
have done a tremendous job of studying the problem 
in East St. Louis. They have examined the industrial 
population, the educational system and the government 
s true ture . But no one to date has come forth from 
the university to say this is what you 're doing wrong . 
Despite this great abundance of intellectual abilities 
on the college campuses, seemingly the uni varsity is 
traditional in its philosophy of non-involvement." 

The charge, unfortunately, is often true. However, in this project, the 

staff and faculty of the University of Missouri-St. Louis have made an 



effort to reach out to school districts and individuals within these 
districts. They provided resources, motivation, and procedures for 
change . 

In doing so, off-shoots of this project have inspired more faculty 
than ever to become involved in working in a consultant or program 
capacity with groups and organizations in the community. Hopefully, 
this kind of involvement will continue to grow. 

Institute Participants 

The overall objective of the year-long Institute to Assist Schools 
in Dealing with Proolems Occasioned by and/or Incidental to Desegregation 
was to sensitize school personnel to their perceptions about educational 
purpose, especially as related to the newly desegregated school. 

The content of the program dealt with each of the four target schools 
identifying major issues and problems concerning their schools and 
developing and implementing strategies aimed at a beginning to a solution 
to the issuas and problems. 

In order to achieve the overall aim and to give substance to the 
content of the program, the Institute participants (see Appendix A), 
composed of teachers, counselors, and administrators, took part in a 
two-week workshop which provided a broad background and a springboard to 
future involvement and action. 

Four school districts in the St. Louis Metropolitan Area took part 
in the Institute: Berkeley, Norr^andy, and Ritenour in St. Louis County 
and the McKinley High School District in the City of St. Louis. These 
districts currently have schools at various levels of desegregation. 
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Within Berkeley, Normandy, and Ritenour districts, one secondary 
school was to be selected for participation. Within the McKinley 
district, McKinley High School would partic;lpate . Each school was asked 
to send a team of fifteen to the T'lStitute, including an administrator, 
one second administrator or staff member, a counselor, ten classroom 
teachers, and a-jo from any of the previous groups. The school district 
superintendent was also asked to participate as an ex officio member. 
Participants were naid stipends and, if desired, were granted 6 hours of 
graduate credit in the University of Missouri-St. Louis School of Education. 

In addition to the above participants, observers from other scJiool 
districts as well as a selected group of community leaders were invited 
to attend as resource persons. 

-Director's Note: Due to late fut*ding, the choice of school personnel 
for the participants in the Institute wa5; left to the chief administrator 
of each school district, who in turn delegated the responsibility to 
others. It is my impression that there were a number of participants in 
a t tendance who were not there of their own choosing. My impression is 
based on verbal and written comments from the participants. Let me also 
add that the majority were excellent choices. Howeve"**, in the future, 
it would be desirable to have time to implement a better selection process. 
Aside froi? individual problems in th is method of selection, an even more 
crucial problem was that three of the districts had representatives not 
from oae school, as stated in the proposal, but from two or more schools. 
This led to fragmentation and confusion in setting priorities and goals 
and in working together as a team. 
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Background Information 

School districts involved in the Institute face desegregation 
problems or anticipate such problem.s in the near future. The names of 
these districts and relevant background information regarding each 
follow. In the case of the City of St. Louis, one high school 
within that jurisdictio/ participated. 
McKinley High Schooj^ 

McKinley High School is located in the south-central section 
of the City of St. Louis. The population of this area can be 
characterized as being mainly lower socio-economic status. An 
insterstate highway physically divides the area down the middle, 
with whites living on the south side and blacks on the north 
side. Large high-rise residences predominate in the black 
community, most of which are in varying states of deterioration. 
The whiue community is currently experiencing a rapid exodus of 
its residents. The entire area finds buildings boarded up and 
stores and businesses constantly being closed. The area has a 
high crime rate, although not the highest in the city. 

McKinley High School itself is seventy years old. The 
student enrollment in September, 1970 was 1200. By Spring, 1971 
the enrollment had declined to 1100. The anticipated enrollment 
for September, 1971 was 915. Approximately fifty-five per cent 
of the student body is black, with a continual decline in the 
white enrollment. Out of 400 freshmen entering the high school, 
about 200 drop out before the senior year. Most of the drop-outs 
are black. 

ERLC 



The curriculum offerings at McKinley are limited. Because 
of a lack of sufficient numbers of qualified and interested 
students, t.^ere are currently no elective courses besides the 
required ones in the areas of physics, social studies, or 
English. Spanish is the only foreign language offered. The 
music program is also suffering. 

Most students get along well with one another. The fights 
which do occur between black and white students are not usually 
racial in character. Black and white students, however, tend 
to sit separately in the cafeteria. 

The McKinley High School faculty is comprised of seven 
black and forty white teachers. These teachers are presently 
concerned with such problems as the high drop-out rate among 
black students and the planning of programs in black history 
and culture. They are sensitive to the problems of the 
changing community and black-white relationships, but have 
benefited from additional training in how to deal with these 
problems as teachers. 

Berkeley School District 

Berkeley, Missouri is a suburb in northern St. Louis 
County, Once a rural area with a few scattered houses and 
a railroad station, Berkeley has grown into a large residential 
and industrial community. Berkeley was incorporated in 1937. 
Its population in 1940 was reported as 2,577. In 1950 the 
population had more than doubled and between 1950 and 1960 
the increase was about 255 per cent, to 18,676 people. Since 



1960 Berkeley's growth has slowed down, but school enrollment 
and other records indicate that the city is remaining one of 
younger families with children. 

The existing public school facilities in Berkeley include 
six elementary schools^ a junior high school, and a senior 
high school. During the 1970-71 school year enrollment for 
Berkeley was 954 black students, 6 Indian students, 8 Oriental 
students, and 4,432 white students. 

The Berkeley School District, like many suburban districts 
is in an area currently undergoing a transition from a white, 
middle income population. The adaptability and flexibility of 
schools in meeting changing conditions has often been pointed 
out as being crucial in effecting and maintaining stable 
communities, and the leaders of the school district have 
publicly stated their desire to improve their rather traditiona 
program before the problems often associated with such trans- 
itions are magnified. 

Normandy School District 

A brief report of significant information related to 
problems of desegregation: 
Description of District 

A> Location - suburban area on the border of St. Louis 

B. Population - approximately 51,000 

C. Community - composed of all or part of 28 separatti 
municipalities plus several unincorporated areas. Primarily 
a single family residential area plus several apartment 
complexes. Approximately 17,500 households. 



Normandy School District (cont'd. ) 

Public Schools and Enrollment - there are eight 
elementary attendance areas, one junior high school, 
and one senior high school. In the past several 
years, certain of these schools have experienced a 
marked change in racial composition and an increase 
in enrollment. See Table 2. 

E. Parochial Schools and Enrollment - there are eight 
Catholic and two Lutheran schools in the district. 
In the past several years their enrollments have 
been decreasing. 

F« Census Data - a considerable amount of statistical 
and demographic data regarding the district has been 
compiled and is available for in-depth analysis. 



Table 1 

Posture of Professional Staff 



Year 


White 


Negro 


Total 


196o 


380 


0 


330 


1968 


382 


2 


384 


1970 


414 


25 


439 



Figures include all classroom teachers, counselors and principals. 
Do not include district supervisors and administrators. 

Tenure - For many years, the average length of service in the 
district by the staff has been very high. In the past several 
years, the average has perhaps dropped slightly due to an in- 
creased number of retirements. However, there remains a high 
percentage of staff members who have been in the district over 
ten years. 
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Ritenour School District 

The Ritenour Consolidated School District is located in 
northvjest St. Louis County and includes territory composed of a 
number of small incorporated areas. The !*argest communities 
are: Overland, St. John, and part of St. Ann. The district 
contains approximately 80,000 residents. Thirteen thousand two 
hundred students are enrolled in a senior high school (grades 
10-12), two junior high schools (grades 7-9), and eleven elementaiy 
schools (grades kindergarten to 6). 

The Ritenour District employs approximately 663 teachers and 
administrators and has an annual expenditure of about $10 million. 
The expenditure per pupil during the 1969-70 school year was 
$696.40. 

The population of the district is similar to that found in 
St. Louis County. The mean income and education level of the 
residents of the district do not differ markedly from county 
averages. The best single characterization of the residents 
is *'the more successful blue-collar workers." 

The schools of the district serve a population that is about 
95?o white and 57o black. Three of the elementary schools have a 
considerably higher proportion of black students. During the 
last several years, there has been an increase in the number of 
black students enrolled in the district. 

During the last two school years, there have been racial 
tensions in the junior and senior high schools of the district. 
These tensions resulted in a confrontation of serious proportion 
during the 1969-70 and 1970-71 school years. 
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The University of Missouri-St, Louis 

The University of Missouri-St. Louis was established as an 
urban university, committed to providing academic experiences 
and services to individuals and other institutions in the 
metropolitan area. Geographically, the university is located 
in northwest St. Louis County, within close proximity to the 
county school districts involved in the Institute. Its 
location and avowed purpose in helping solve major urban 
problems make it a logical institution for cooperating with 
schools with respect to problems occasioned by and/or incidental 
to desegregation. Programs already in operation include the 
Center for Metropolitan and Community Studies and Project U.N.I.T.E.D. 
for disadvantaged students. 



Section II 

Description of Procedures, Activities 
and Reports of Institute 399 
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INSTITUTE TO ASSIST SCHOOLS IN DEALING 
WITH PROBLFiiS OCCASIONED BY AND/OR 
INCIDENTAL TO DESEGREGATION 



Objective I 



Sensitize l 
School Personnel 



Favorable Attitude 



Goal 



Programs 



Objective II 



Goal 



Program 



Objective III 
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1, 

2, 
3, 
4- 



Cognitive 

Institute 
October Retreat 
January Retreat 
May Retreat 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 



Affective 

Institutes 
October Retreat 
January Retreat 
May Retreat 



Behavior 



Instructional 
Change 



Community and /or 
Administration 
Involvement 



Changes in the University's 
Involvement with target schools 
and 

own policies and programs related 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



The Program 

To sensitize school personnel to their perceptions 
about educational purpose, especially as related 
to the newly desegregated school. 
This objective is the major content of this report. The Institute 
was foremost and primarily concerned with the sensitization of the 
participants. Secondary objectives which involve the participants* 
acting out of this sensitization will also be discussed, but the focus 
is on the understanding and motivation of the teachers, counselors, and 
administrators - 

The process of consciousness-raising of the participants was 
varied. Aside from the very important, but not formally scheduled 
rap sessions, support groups and individual study and learnings, the 
format was, as follows; 

I . A formal two-week institute: July 31 - August 11^ 1972 
During this two-week period participating teachers, counselors, 
and administrators met together and listened to, discussed, acted out, 
and observed cognitive and affective input concerning equal education 
opportunity. Concrete real life situations and experiences of many 
different individuals were shared; theoretical and philosophical 
discussions and lectures were presented, and participants were 
involved in laboratory experiments. The schedule and description of 
each topic presented during this time included in Appendix C. 
II . Retreats: October, January and May 
On three weekends during the year^ the teachers, counselors, 
and administrators met at the University of Missouri-St. Louis. The 
weekend retreats were for the purpose of receiving input and guidance 
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from faculty and community resources, and for planning and strategizing 
on the goals that each group had selected. The schedules are in 
Appendix C. 

III. Meetings in sj iparate teaching ueams by district 

All four districts met as units both during the regular Institute 
and retrraats and in their own school districts throughout the year. Most 
of these sessions were planning and strategy meetings, but occasionally 
input f:;om faculty or other resources was provided for growth of the 
members. Following is a description of the^e activities from the reports 
of the four districts. 
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Berkeley School Distric t 
Final Report 



The Berkeley School District identified as their first priority the 
need for better communication betiveen the school and the community. 
Their strategies and projects are presented in the final report vhicli 
f o 1 lows . 

1. Problems identified early last year 

A. Communication lines bet\\7een the school and the community 

B. Meeting the needs of the students 
II. Rationale 

A. Mobility of population, brok'en homes, both parents 
working, etc. 

B. Types of communication presently used relatively 
ineffective; i.e. apathy of parents; no response 

C. Inability of teachers to understand different life styles 

D. Realization that our curriculum is not meeting tiie needs 
of the students 

III. Strategies used to begin to solve them 

A. Established a school board monthly newsletter 

B. Established two parent- teacher conference days 

C. Established evening discussion groups with small groups 
of parents 

D . Conduc ted an in-service c ommun ica tion workshop tw ic^i 

E. Employed a facilitator from UMSL to work with teachers 
not in the Institut-d 

F. Department heads continued to try and work with other teachers 
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G. Used Student Council members to facilitate communications 
of school problems to student body 

H. More cooperative effort between the Juvenile Court and 
the schools to work with attendance problems and make 
home visits. 

I. . Established a peer counseling group with the aid of the 

Juvenile Co.irt 

J. Released time for faculty member with good student rapport 
to act as a liaison betvjeen stucut =ind teachers when 
problems arise 

K. Adult education program coordinated with Juvenile Court 

to improve relations 
L. Established a PTA workshop for parents concerning skills 

used in communicating with teenagers 
M. Established a workshop involving teachers, parents, and 

administrators to determine problems in the areas of 

concern at the junior high level 
Revisions in goals and strrlegies 

A. Once again placed emphasis on second goal, meeting 
student needs, as it s eemed to help answer f irf5 1 prob lem 

B. Used parent questionnaires, student surveys, and teacher 
surveys to point out strengths and weaknesses 

Changes 

A. Very good turn out of parents at first parent- teacher 
conference day; fewer the second day 

B. Major curriculum changes being made for next year in 
social studies and math 



McKinley School District 
Final Report 

The McKinley High School group centered rapidly on the issue of 
parent-community involvement. Many of the problems that they had 
experienced were due to the atmosphere surrounding the school and by 
the attitudes of the parents toward the school, rather than any real 
conflicts within the school. 

Following are reports from the committee which describe their 
goals, plans, and projects. 

I. The problems we felt we needed to delve into were: 

A. Community involvement . We felt and still feel thac 
this is the key to solving many of our problems. 

1. Getting parents into the school so they don't 
believe all the "hearsay.*' 

2. Preventing students in our district from transferring 
to a bigger school (Cleveland, Roosevelt), 

3. Giving McKinley a better name by showing people all 
the attributes of our school. 

4 . Through more publicity and parent concern, getting 
more money into the school so that we can better update 
our s tandards . 

B. Have a greater variety of courses offered. (Biology, Latin, 
Advanced English , Comp . Speech , Drama , etc. ) 

1. This would provide students with a better background 
and more incentive to come to McKinley. 

2 . Prevent permis s ive t rans f ers to other schools. 



C. Increased intramurals . 

D. Established staff conferences among teachers, social 
workers, and counselors to solve student problems and 
conf lie ts . 

plans for the 73-74 school year 

A. Attempting to reschedule school day to provide more 
course choices, smaller classes--hence , more individual 
a tt ent ion. 

B. Attempting to increase extra-curricular activities to 
involve more s tudent s • 

C. T^o workshops planned to complete curriculum changes 
in social studies and math. 

D. Attempting to send a representative to MCREL who, in turn, 
will train teachers in better methods of involving students 
in the total school program. 

E. Plan to work on the survey recommendations presented by 
the University of Missouri at Columbia. 
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II. Rationale for problem established 

A. Parents feel school is only a place they come to when 
their child misbehaves, therefore, they feel uncomfortable 
in this situation. 

B. Parents do not know what goes on in school and are readily 
inclined to believe anything they hear, most of which is 
false information . 

C. McKinley is not getting parental support from the 
majority of area residents. If we had this support, 
school attendance might be better, cooperation of 
parents might be improved (their attendance in school 
activities and programs and cooperation with administration). 

D. The more support we get from the public, the more money we 
might be able to get from the Board of Education for 
McKinley . 

III. Objectives 

A. Make the school a place for parents to feel free to visit. 

B. Educate the parents on the real McKinley High School. 

C. Showing them our concern--we ho^je to get their support. 

D. Work for large numbers of persons participating so that 
the impact will be greater. 

E. Expose black to white parents in order to desegregate. 
IV. The strategies used to solve these problems, beginning with 

Community Involvement were: 

A. Mr. Greer and Mrs. Sebold met with mothers to discuss their 
feelings about McKinley. After about 4 months we decided 
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we were in a rut and had jumped the gun a little. We 
stopped meeting with mothers in order to start planning. 

B. Tutoring program. Volunteer teacher aides and tutors 
have been requested. The aide will be a part of the 
tutorial program since the teacher aide (parent) will 

be working for the classroom teacher, as far as tutoring 
the child in a specific area. 

1. To begin with, parents will be tutoring only S.T.E.P. 
students (those who are in the special education 
program), who graduate or test into the general 
curriculum. These students have special problems 

in trying to adjust to the change. Mr. Mestres 
is in charge of this tutoring and began the prograii) 
in February, 1973. The teachers have been asked to 
donate one free period each week to tutor these 
students and Bell Telephone offered tutors to us also. 

2. Hopefully, we can begin a tutor service for general 
high school students also. 

C. Conununity Leaders 

1. Mr. Shipp and his committee have compiled a list of 

comniunity leaders from churches , Kiwanis Club, Kingdom 
House, 12th Street Businessman's Association, and the 
Southside Journal and will continue to enlist their 
help in getting community support for McKinley. 



2. A luncheon was planned on March 30, 1973 for these 

community leaders and was held at McKinley. Luncheon 

was prepared by the Home Economics class. 

These kinds of activities will continue in the future. 

D. Calling Committee 

1. Dr. Adams and her committee presented a program to 
parents of students already involved in school 
activities. They notified parents by calling them 
on the telephone and inviting them. This, hopefully, 
was an effective method of making the parent realize 
that we are concerned about their child. 

E. During this time McKinley worked in many activities which 
brought parents into the school as well as outside 
influences. Some of these were: 

1. Open House which was October 25, 1972, and gave 
parents time to talk to teachers. 

2. Many benefits held by our school and others for Herman 
Davis, a football player who was seriously injured in 
one of the school football games . 

3. Parent Week--approximately 100 parents showed up to tour 
McKinley and sit in on their children's classes. These 
parents also volunteered to come to a parent orientation 
workshop at McKinley later in the year. 

4. Football Banquet--parents and football players honored 
at banquet served by Home Economics classes. 



5. Miss McKinley Pageant--sevGral individuals from 
Florissant Valley Community College came out to 
help judge the pageant xchich brought more excitement 
to this gala event. 

6. Honors Banquet--students which had been on honor list 
and their parents were invited to a banquet. The Home 
Economics classes served. 

These were a few of the ways in ^N?hich McKinley strived to 
get the community involved and into the school, which we 
feel vjere rather successful. 
Some future plans for this year: 

1. The parent orientation workshop, which the parents vho 
attended parent week showed an interest in, is hopefully 
scheduled for June. The main purpose for this workshop 
is to enable parents to attend Town Hall and Church 
meetings to discuss and encourage participation in 
McKinley Fest, assign jobs to these parents for McKinley 
Fest, and serve a luncheon in order to get more to 
attend. There were 96 parents to sign up. 

2. McKinley Fest is going to be rr re of a carnival 
(outdoor) displaying crafts, etc. that has taken 
place at McKinley this year. All the departments 
and clubs are doing something for the Fest; setting 
up booths or a game of sorts. 

3. As far as variety of subjects, McKinley is starting 
Project Effect. Project Effect is a program which has 
been in the planning for a x;hile and will be started in 
Fall, 1973, 
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In this program mini-courses are offered in a variety 
of subjects. These courses are 10 weeks long and give 
the student a chance to choose his interests in subjects 
and also, if he finds he is failing, it is just an '*F" 
for 10 weeks and he can start all over again the next 
10 weeks. The student's interest in the subject would 
not wear out as it does n the semester course, therefore, 
the student might do better in the subject. 



Normandy School District 
Fina 1 Report 

The objective which the Normandy group initially set for themselves 
was to provide inservice opportunities for the teachers of the Normandy 
School District. The teachers felt that their colleagues needed the 
same kind of opportunities that they had had in the Institute. They 
felt that by doing this they could increase the sensitivity of teachers 
in the district and help equalize educational opportunities. 

Their strategy was 

1. To present a workshop to the district on Curriculum Day, Nov. 2 

2. To administer a questionnaire, getting the attitudes and needs 
of the teachers 

3. To use the que s tionnaire as a basis of their planning for 
further inservice opportunities. 

The group planned and executed the workshop at which they had Dr. 
John Morris of Parkway School District show slides and speak to teachers. 
The plan was a success, but the questionnaires which were to be returned 
that day were not. The group felt that they had no clear mandates (see 
progress report). They talked of various alternatives such as dividing 
responsibilities and visiting each school in the district to get feedback 
and support on inservice training. 

In January the group reassessed their plans for inservice training 
and with the help of Dr. Charles Fazzaro came up with an alternate plan 
of writing a report. They also indicated a desire to participate in 
Normandy Involvement Day. 
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The group met again on February 10. They divided into subcommittees 
and took responsibility for the report. 

Normandy, a district which has bee^ confronted with problems 
"occasioned by and/or incidental to desegregation" for over five years, 
has employed many of the more "traditional" techniques for easing the 
transition: newsletters, parent advisory groups, school open houses, 
parent- teacher conferences, school-court-police programs, and use of 
peers in dealing with problems of fellcfw students. 

Consequently, the group felt it necessary to look to the Normandy 
staff for problems of significance to them. To accomplish this task, 
Dr. Morris was asked to present a condensation of his original part in 
the Institute to approximately forty Normandy staff members (two-thirds 
of the staff). This presentation was offered on a November 1972 
district-wide workshop day. The general feeling seemed to be that it 
filled an immediate need to sensitize the staff to cultural differences 
and to aid staff in handling problems of classroom management. 

As part of the presentation. Dr. Morris directed the staff as they 
completed a questionnaire intended to identify specific problems of 
concern to the Normandy staff. Once specific problems are isolated 
plans for inservice programs for the Normandy staff will be developed 
to help in solving these problems. 

Thus far it would appear that inservice programs in the following 
areas are indicated: 

1. Curriculum both what is taught and what the physical 

plant limitations are. 



2. Staffing 



3. Public Relations 



4. Morale 



5. Humanizing the 
Program 
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particularly the need for smaller class 
sizes and paraprof essiona Is to give greater 
attention to the culturally disadvantaged 
child. 

especially the need to inform parents about 
the school program and the needs of the 
schools. 

especially as morale is affected by in- 
adequate physical facilities and by 
discipline problems . 

expecially the problem of reducing the 
effective size of the junior high to 
several mini-schools within the larger 
school to provide students with a smaller 
group with which to identify. 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. How many years have you taught in Normandy 

2. School 



3. Male or female 



4. A) White B) Negro or Black American C) Other 

5. Generally speaking, how satisfied are you with teaching? 

A) Very satisfied 

B) Moderately satisfied 

C) Somewhat dissatisfied (Indicate letter) 

D) Not at all satisfied 

6. How comfortable do you feel teaching students who are 
of a different race of socio-economic status than you? 

A) Very comfortable 

B) Moderately comfortable 

C) Somewhat uncomfortable (Indicate letter) 

D) Afraid 

7. What per cent of all the students you teach would you 
classify as low achievers because of unequal educational 
opportunity? 

8. How has desegregation resulted in unequal educational 
opportunity at your school? 



9. List some adjustments yov have had to make as a result of desegregation; 
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10. How has desegregation affected teacher morale at your school? 



11. In my opinion, to achieve equal educational opportunity in desegregated 
schools the greatest need is to 



12. With respect to this need (#11) the following should be done: 
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I. Problems identified early last year 

A. Lack of communication 

1 . Teacher--Leacher 

2 . Student- -student 

3 . Teacher- -student 

4 . Parent-- teacher 

B. Disciplinary problems related to desegregation 

C. Qualified personnel 

D. Curriculum 

E. Morale 

II. Strategies used to begin to solve them 

A. Workshops (inservice programs and curriculum developtnent) 

B. Extra curricular activities 

C. Inter-school relations 

D. Cultural Awareness Week 

III. Revisions in goals and strategies 

A. In place of a specific project, the committee made 
an in-depth analysis ot the problems incidental to 
and occasioned by desegregation. This analysis and 
recommenda tions are included in a forma 1 report . 
IV. Changes'' 

A . Parent par tic ipat ion --more participation 

J* 

B. Change in curriculum days--program on desegregation 
was included . 

C. Teacher exchange program 
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D. District funded camping trip 

E. Special classroom at junior high for disruptive 
students in the hopes of moditying behavior. 

*v These changes are not necessarily attributed to the 
training and ideas stemming trom the Institute 
Future plsns for 73-74 school year 

A. Our recommendations are included in a final report 

to the superintendent. Our tuture plans are incumbent 
upon the direction our superintendent deems appropriate. 
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Ri tenour School District 
Final Report 

I. Primary need in the Ritenour School District as identilied 
by the participants ot this Institute 

To gain equa 1 educa tiona 1 oppor tuni ty by creating 
an awareness o£ the individual needs of students in the 
protessional staff starting at the junior high level, 
II. Strategies used in an attempt to meet our need 

A. We invited Dr. John Morris to give a slide presentation 
depicting different school situations in various 
sections of the St. Louis area. Our purpose here was 
to shcfw teachers the remarkable differences occurring 
from one school to another in the same locale hoping 
that seeing these differences they would, in turn, 
more deeply realize the vast differences in individuals 
within their respective classrooms. 

B. We held a joint faculty meeting involving the total 
faculty from our two junior high schools, Hoech and 
Ritenour Junior. Coirtmunications expert, William 
Archibald was present to explain the need fox" and to 
demonstrate some communicn tion skills. Our purpose 
here was to at least get people interested in developing 
better communication skills themselves. The underlying 
idea in having both faculties together was to widen 
channels for communication bet\^7een members of the two 
groups--both schoolwise and socially. 
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C. One day was set aside at Hoech Junior High as a '"Human 
Relations Day'* involving a portion of the Hoech seventh 
graders. The purpose ot this activity was to let the 
students concentrate on really getting to know and feel 
each other 's humanistic qualities through role- playing, 
games , songs , and pic tures . 

D. We met as a group on a semi-regular basis to interchange 
ideas and feelings. We listened for teedback in general 

and especially in regard to the above mentioned presentations. 
As individuals in every day school activities we tried to 
meet the individual needs ot our students, feeling that we 
had to start with ourselves if we expected our ideas to 
catch on T^ith others. 
III. Revisions in goals ana strategies 

Feeling a definite lack of communication between various groups 
within our school system, including our own two groups ot 
participants in this Institute, we realized that in order to 
be aware ot an individual's needs, we had to first he able to 
communicate ettectively with that person. Consequently, we 
desired to provide incentive tor developing, improved communication 
skills among the faculty members and in turn the students. Thus 
we set this as a major objective to be met in attaining ocr 
primary goal. 
IV. Status and change 

This has been a good school year in the Ritenour District with 
a minimum of negative chaos. We feel the general attitude of 
administrators and teachers is that appropriate educational 
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opportunities for each individual student should be provided 
and that definite attempts are being made to reach this goal. 
Change.3 in curriculum and scheduling are occurring. A variety 
ot mini-courses have been developed tor next year in already 
established subjects as well as additional areas to allow the 
student more choice In the direction he would like his formal 
education to take. A seventh grade social studies textbook 
using a humanistic approach has been accepted for next year. 
We teel that the positive progress being made is due, in part, 
to the ideas which participants gained trom or which were 
reintorced by this Institute. 
Future plans 

A. We have recommended that a Communications Workshop be held 
on one of the orientation days before the start ot the 
1973-74 school year this September. 

B. We plan to promote the ideals thus far developed and 

to keep in mind that I an me, and You are you, and we 

just might be different, but '*ain*t we got tun.'* 



Appendices 
A - H 
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APPENDIX A 



BERKELEY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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Jesse Aberna thy 
Carole Fields 
Phillip Greer 
Patricia Hartke 
Marianne Hubeli 
Charles Humphrey 
Mary Levine 
Paul Mason 
Harlan McNew 
Fie Iding Poe 
Robert Riley 
Donald Roberts 
Anstes Robinson 
Joseph Rudawski 
Robert Snowden 



Social Studies 
Spanish 
Pr incipa 1 
English 
Counse lor 
Asst. Supt. 
Socia 1 Studies 
Ass t . Principa 1 
Principa 1 
Principa 1 
Asst. Principal 
Science 
English 
Pr inc ipa 1 
Math 



Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 
Caroline Elementary School 
Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 

Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Senior High ' 
Springdale Elementary School 
Frostfield Elementary School 
Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 
Berkeley Junior High 



Mckinley high school 



Colma Adams 
Gladys Dunn 
Sharon Grae f 
Harold Greer 
Barbara Hayden 
Joseph Mestres 
Sylvanus Proctor 
Dora Sebold 
Donald Shipp 
Harold Wayne 



English, Latin 
English 

Business Education 
Principa 1 

Counse lor and teacher 
Special Education 
Asst. Principal and Guidance 
Home Ec onomics 

Coordinator, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Instrumental Music (band) 



NORMANDY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Charles Adams 
Wilzetta Bell 
Tom Block 
Vei sia Cross 
Mary A. Hamm 
F. Regis Henckler 
Nicholas Hi ttner 
Steven Huber 
Mary Mayhall 
Tom Pflederer 
Dianne Smith 
Joe Dean Smith 
Louis Williams 



English 

6th grade teacher 

Speech/Drama 

6th grade teacher 

Math 

6th grade teacher 
physical Educ . 
Disci pline 
Counse lor 
English 

Guidance Counse lor 

Counse lor 

Art 



Normandy 

Garfield 

Normandy 

Pine Lawn 

Normandy 

McKinley 

Normandy 

Normandy 

Normandy 

Normandy 
McKinley 
Normandy 
Normandy 



Junior High 
Elementary School 
Junior High 

Elementary School 
Junior High 
Elementary School 
Junior High 
Junior High 
Senior High 

Junior High 

E lementary School 

Junior H:Lgh 
Junior High 



RITENOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Donald Barcal 
Dan Boren 
Jay Cl'-ark 
Ronald Fels 
Anita Henderson 
Nancy James 
Janet Jones 
George Lane 
Myra Morris 
Esther Noble 
Lucille Schaefer 
Kathryn Stump 
Flennard Thorpe 
Rae Jean Wamhoff 
Connie Lutz 



Math 

Social Studies 
Asst. Principal 
Asst . Principal 
Vocal, Music 
Social Studies 
Counse lor 
Math 
English 
Math 

Citizenship 

Home Economics 

Geography 

Health 

Math 



Hoech Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Hoech Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
Ritenour Junior High 
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RESOURCE PERSONS 



Consultants, Lecturers 



Marvin M. Beckerman, Ph.D. 

Rev. Lucius Cervantes, S.J., Ph.D. 

Henrietta Cox, Ph.D. 

K. Peter Etzkom, Ph.D. 

Charles Fazzaro, Ed.D. 

Samuel Goldman, B.A. 

Wilmer Grant, M.S. 

Jerome Himelhoch, Ph.D. 

Arthur C. Littleton, Ph.D. 

David J, Mahan, Ed.D. 

Malvin E. Moore, Jr., Ed.D. 
John L. Morris, Ph.D. 
Lavrence E. Nicholson, Ed.D. 
Angelo H. Puricelli, Ph.D. 
David N. Rafky, Ed.D. 

Ronald W. Sealey, Ph.D. 
Norman Stack, M.S. 

D. Everett Thomas, M.Ed. 
Paul D. Travers, Ed.D. 
Clive C. Veri, Ph.D. 
Henry R. Weinstock, Ed.D. 



Principal, Bishop Healey School, St. Loui 
Professor, St. Louis University 
Assistant Professor, UMSL 
Professor, UMSL 
Assistant professor, UMSL 
Professor, Syracuse University 
Visiting Asst. professor, UMSL 
Professor, UMSL 

Research psychologist, Acaden^ of Urban 

Service & Urban Behavioral Research 
Asst. to Superintendent of Schools 

St. Louis City Schools 
Professor, Southern Illinois University 
Principal, Sorrento Springs, Parkway S.D. 
Professor, Harris Teachers College 
Associate professor , UMSL 
Assistant professor, City College of 

Loyola University, New Orleans 
Associate professor, Southern Illinois U. 
Executive Director, Jewish Community 

Re la t i ons Counc i 1 
Director, Extension Credit rograms, UMSL 
Associate professor, UMSL 
Associate Dean, Extension Division, UMSL 
Professor, UMSL 



Panel Members 

Thomas Batista 
Gordon Baum 
Virginia Beard 
Eric Blanchard 
Anita Blond 
Otis Bolden 
Douglas A. Booth 
Virgil Border 
Miller Boyd 
Billy Branscomb 



Lincoln Calvin 
Joseph W. B. Clark 
Mrs. James Downey 
Ellen Sweets Dunning 
Judy Herman 
Roy V. Hill 
George Hyram 
Fred Kimbrough 
Betty Lee 

Tansie J. Mayer, Jr. 
Dana Spitzer 
Vivian Womble 
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SCHEDULE 

399 Institute on Educational Purposes 
and Desegregation 



Session I 

Friday, October 13, 1972 
6:00 - 8:00 P.M. 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 78 



Berkeley 

Individualizing Instruction and 

Crisis Classroom — Dr. Charles Fazzaro 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 75 



Normand y 

Develop program or programs to inform 
and instruct Normandy school district 
teaching staff Dr. John Morris 

Dr. Marvin Beckerman 



J. C, Penney Building 
Room 72 



McKinley 

Develop techniques and skills to improve 
community relations Mr. Norman Stack 

Ritenour 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 70 



Work on curriculum. Humanizing 
instruction Dr* Robert Starr 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro 



Session II 

Saturday, October 14, 1972 
9:00 - 11:30 A.M. 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 222 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 229 



Berkeley 

Communication in Crisis Situation ~- Al Chappelle 
Normandy 

Develop program or programs to inform 
and instruct Normandy school district 
teaching staff Dr. Marvin Beckerman 



McKinley 



J, C. Penney Building 
Room 72 



Develop techniques and skills to improve 
community relations Mr. Norman Stack 

Dr. Robert Starr 



Ritenour 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 78 



Work on curriculum. Humanizing 
instruction Dr. Charles Fazzaro 
(one-half of group will attend this session) 



J, C. Penney Building 
Room 222 



Communication in Crisis Situation Al Chappelle 
(1/2 of group will attend this session along with 
Berkeley group) 



Session II 



Saturday, October 14, 
1:00 - 4:30 P.M. 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 222 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 229 



1972 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 72 



Berkeley 

Communication in Crisis Situation Al Chappelle 
Normandy 

Develop program or programs to inform 
and instruct Normandy school district 
teaching staff Dr, Marvin Beckerman 

McKinley 

Develop techniques and skills to improve 
community relations Mr. Norman Stack 

Dr. Robert Starr 



Ritenour 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 78 



J. C. Penney Building 
Room 222 



Work on curriculum. Humanizing 
instruction Dr. Charles Fazzaro 
(1/2 of group will attend this session) 

Communication in Crisis Situation Al Chappelle 
(1/2 of group will attend this session along with 
Berkeley group) 
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SCHEDULE 



Weekend Sessions 
399 Institute on Educational Purposes 
and Desegregation 



Friday^ January 12, 1973 6:00 - 9:00 P.M . 
Session I 

6:00 - 6:15 Room 222 J. C. Penney Building (large group) 



Announcements and objectives, Angelo Puricelli, weekend 
session plus Phase II of desegregation * 73- ' 74. Count 
off 1 to 4 



Session II 

6:15 - 7:00 Individual Groups 

Berkeley, Room 229 
Normandy, Room 225 
Ritenour, Room 222 
McKinley, Room 121 

Choose a person to report to small cross group and a 
person to report to large group and leave session with 
a written report or the following: 



1* Problem or problems identified (list) 

2 . Rationale for problem established (state) 
reason for priorities 

3 . Project objectives specified 

4. Significant variables operationalized 
(what are you doing) 

5. If applicable, related literature searched 

6. If applicable, data collection tools identified 

7. If applicable, data collection tools constructed 

8 . Project or projects schedule(s) developed 

9. Means of evaluating project(s) have been determined 
What? 



Session III 

7:15 - 8:00 Cross groups 

All I's meet 
All 2's meet 
All 3 ' s meet 
All 4's meet 



to share and 

in Room 229 
in Room 225 
in Room 222 
in Room 121 



refine reports 
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VJeekend Sessions 399 Institute 



Session IV 

8:15 - 9:00 Large group Room 222 



Saturday, January 13, 1973 9:00 A.M. - 4:30 P.M. 

Session V 

9:00 - 11:30 Ritenour Jr. High 
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Berkeley and Hoech Room 222 J. C. Penney 

Communication Al Chappelle 

Normandy Jr. High Room 225 

Inservice programs for the total faculty at 
Normandy. Programs on desegregation and equal 
educational opportunity - Charles Fazzaro 

McKinley High Room 229 

ComiTiunity Involvement Norman Stack, Marvin Beckerman 



Session VI 

1:00 - 4:30 SAME AS ABOVE 



SIGN VOUCHERS BEFORE LEAVING 



Institute to Assist Schools in Dealing with 
Problems Occasioned by and/or Incidental to Desegregation 

May 18-19, 1973 

J. C. Penney Continuing Education Building 
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Friday, May 18, 1973 

6:15 to 7:30 p.m. 
Room 222 



7:30 to 9:00 p.m. 
Room 72 

Room 225 



Room 222 



Room 75 



Whole Group 

General business meeting 
(mileage vouchers, completion of questionnaires) 

Individual groups 

Berkeley Dr. Sam Wood 

"How to integrate the transfer student 
into the district" 

McKinley Dr. John Morris 

make presentation concerning equal educational 
opportunity, assist group with plan for motivating 
teachers at McKinley to solve in-house problems 

Normandy Dr. Charles Fazzaro 

Assist group in writing final report to their 
district. Report deals with problems and 
possible solutions. Strategies to try in the 
'73- '74 school year. 

Ritenour and Hoech 

at large, may participate in any of the 
indi vidua 1 sessions 



Saturday, May 19, 1973 
9:00 to 11:30 a.m. 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 



Individual groups same as Friday 
LUNCH 

Individual groups 
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3:03 to 4:30 p.m. Large group session 

Roon 222 Sign vouchers, informal reports from individual 

groups. Verbal or written evaluation of instiiiuts 
sessions and process. Can the schools show any 
changes in curriculum, scheduling, PTA and student 
participation in programs , etc . that could be 
attributed to the institute. 

The informal reports should use the following format 
for presentation. Group identify 1 or 2 members to * 
present report before May 18, 1973. Have outline 
prepared to turn in to Puricelli at that time. 

I. State the problems identified early last year. 

II. Strategies used to begin to solve them. 

III. What revisions, if any, did you make in goals 
and strategies during the year? 

IV. What, if any, changes have occurred in your 
school or school district, i.e. increased 
attendance of parents and s tuden ts at me e tings , 
changes in curriculum, scheduling, etc. Were 
these changes due in part or completely by 
training and Ideas stemming from the institut2? 



V. 



What are your future plans for the 72-73 school 
year? 



Session I 

An Historical Overview of American Education 
in Social and Cultural Contexts 

Dr. Paul Travers 5 University of Nissouri-St, Louis 
Dr. David Mahan, St. Louis Public Schools 

Dr. Travers and Dr, Mahan presented an overview of the development 
of the concept ot equality of opportunity as it has existed within the 
American educational framework. They pointed out that while equality 
and education have long been a basic concept to which most Americans 
subscribe, when this equality becomes subject to specific definitions 
and/or operationalized there is a divergence ot opinion. Some authors 
hold that education has helped to bring about equality, carrying over 
from the educationa 1 sy s tem to all aspects of the American lif e . Others 
maintain that education in America has never approximated the concept of 
equality and has been extremely structured around the dimensions ot the 
social classes. 

A Phil osophical View of American Education 
in Social and Cultural Contexts 

Dr. Henry Weinstock, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Dr . Charles Fazzaro , University of Missouri-St . Louis 

In a series ot lectures. Dr. Henry Weinstock and Dr. Charles 

Fazzaro presented three aspects of the philosophy of American education. 

The first talk was entitled "A Philosophical View of American Education 

in Social and Cultural Contexts." The second was "A Comparative View 

of Institutional Purpose: Schools and Other Institutions." A theme 

which ran throughout the three lectures was that decisions are made on 

the basis of some philosophy, goal, or purpose. Often these may not be 



the same philosophies that are stated by the schools, but nevertheless, 
an examination of curriculum, administration, and other guidelines will 
reveal the philosophy behind the actions and events. 

Drs. Fazzaro and Weinstock began with a discussion of the systems 
model, a way of viewing and conceptualizing. They discussed the philo- 
sophic basis for models. Questions were ask,ed such as "What do we mean 
by a basic value, equal education, and how do we arrive at decisions?" 
They presented five different models of a philosophical basis of decision 
making. The first is a philosophical approach; second, pragmatic 
approach; third, scientific approach; fourth, behavioral approach; and 
fifth, analytic approach- 
Session II 

A Comparative View of Educational 
Purposes: American and Others 

Dr. Henry Weinstock, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Dr. Weinstock used the analytical approach to look at the intrinsic 
value within equal educational opportunity centering on the question of 
the value placed on knowledge itself. Dr. Weinstock discusses the 
d ifferent schools in American philosophy of education. He speaks of 
realism and idealism as well as traditionalist and progressive approaches. 
This lecture series has a background in philosophy to prepare the parti- 
cipants for more specific elements in equal opportunity education. 

A Comparative View of Institutional 

Purpose: Schools and Other Institutions 

Dr . John Morris , University of Missouri-St. Louis 

The lecture concentrated on the environment of the inner city school 

child, pointing out the very different background and home life ot many 
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city children. Morris discussed the poor facilities, the poor start 
children have in life^ and talked about how children need special help 
from the school if they are to get out of the circle of poverty. 
An impressionistic 5 emotional appeal to help teachers sense the 
inequities of life in the city of St. Louis. 

Session III 

Assimilation in American Lifej Melting Pot , 
Pluralism, and Anglo-Conformity 

Panel' and Discussion 

Norman Stack, Moderator; Jewish Community Rel^itions Council 

Eric Blanchard, Washington University 

Otis Bolden, Forest Park Community College 

Virgil Border, National Conference of Christians and Jews 

Each person on the panel presented a different point of view-- Jewish , 

Black, and White An.'^lo Saxon Protestant--and discussed their own encounters 

with American society and cultural barriers, as well as their knowledge 

of the experiences of others and the research they had done of the 

subjec t . 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Law 

Dr. Malvin Moore, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Dr. Ronald Sealey, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

A discussion of the topic included all of the varieties and rami- 
fications of the equal projection clause of the I4th amendment. 

Sealey pointed out that at any time persons are not treated 
uniformly under similar situations there is discrimination. This 
applies to racial, financial and tax. resources, cultura,\ and bilingual, 
free education, special education of the handicapped, and education of 
both sexes . 



Dr. Moore spoke on the historical, sociological, and philosophical 
implications ot equal educational opportunity. Western civilization, 
be ing white, has from its beginnings imposed white values and favoritism 
in all aspects of society. Re traced the beginnings of legislation from 
the 1831 ruling that it is a crime to educate free men of color or a 
slave to the separate but equal ruling until today; the 1964 Supreme 
Court rulings and the cases which have followed. He related personal 
experiences of the extremes of discrimination. 

Session IV 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The School 
as a Sorting and Selecting Agency 

Panel and Discussion 

Dr. Peter Etzkorn, Moderator; University of Missouri-St. Louis 
The panel discussed the direct and subtle ways in which a school 
determines the vocation, status, social class, and life style of the 
persons who are its students. The discussion ranged from the impact that 
poor facilities had on all the students in that institution to the impact 
of stereotypes ot race and national origin on the channelling of students. 
Mental ability and aptitude are not the only determinants of success. 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Coleman 
Report and Other Related Research 

Dr. L, Nicholson, Harris Teachers College 

Dr. Nicholson gave a summary of the Coleman Report stating how the 

project was developed in response to section 402 ot the Civil Right Act 

of 1960. The survey was begun in 1966 and completed in 1968 by James S. 

Coleman and six associates. One of the biggest problems was that there 

was no single operational conceptual concept of equality and educational 
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opportunity. So work had to be done with no concise, singular under- 
standing. 

A new basic assumption was that education v 3 the responsibility of 
the public school, not the parent or child. 

There were six racial and ethnic groups tested and questions were 
asked on the basis of 

-Extent to which racial groups were represented in the school 

-Curriculum resources available, teacher, student types 

-How much students learned on performance tests 

-Relationship between the school and the achievement of the students 
He reported on a number of inequities which were discovered. 

Session V 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Psychological 
and Sociological Effects of Discrimination 

Panel and Discussion 

Dr . Arthur Littleton, Moder a tor ; Acaden':y of Urban Service and 

Urban Behavioral Research 

Miller Boyd 
Lincoln Calvin 
George Hyram 
Betty Lee 

The panel members discussed the psychological effects that discrirrii- 
nation has upon the minority groups. Tlie extremes of adaption, frustration 
fear and hostility, and selt concepts. Then they presented what this 
meant in terms ot sociolization and status in today's society. The 
subtleties as well as the blatant manifestations, such as fewer oppor- 
tunities and smaller salaries, wex.e discussed. 
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Equal Educational Opportunity: The White 
Majority Adult View 

Film: The Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorder 

Panel and Discussion: The Adult View 

Dr. L. Nicholson, Moderator; Harris Teachers College 
Mr. Thomas M. Batista, KMOX-TV 

Mr. Gordcm Baum, Citizens Council of America (Missouri) 
Mrs. James Downey, League of Women Voters, School Board 

Membe r ( Pa rla^7a y ) 

Dana Spitzer, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
The focus was upon what responsibility adults have in terms ot the 
equal educational opportunity. The dec isions that s£fect their children 
and the young persons ol: the nation should be the responsibility ot the 
citi;iens. Sometimes they even press for and cause racial tension and 
segregation. They are transmitters of the status quo. 



Session VI 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Ethnic 
Minority Adult View 

Fane^ and Discussion: 

Dr. L. Ni^wholson, Moderator; HajTris Teachers College 
Anita L. Blond 
Joseph W. B. Clark, 
Ellen Sweets Dunning 
Vivian S. Womble 

The political aspects of segregation were discussed. "If laws can 
be made to enforce segregation, why can^t they be made to enforce 
integration? " was asked. The last interest of some Blacks is segregation. 
What t}iey are really after is quality education. On the other hand, 
one panel member suggested that there is more than just education, but 
learning to live together as human beings involved in integration. 
Talk, discussion, and maneuvers must stop and action begin. 
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Equal Educational Opportunity: The Subcultures ot Youth 
Reverend L. Cervantes, S.J. 

Dr. Henrietta Cox, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
The presentations were focused on the ramif icaticjns of equal 
educational opportunity and the job market. The statement was made 
that formal education was not preparing today's youth for the types ox 
employment opportunity that is available. 

Session VII 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Youth View 
Panel and Discussion: 

Dr. Wilmer Grant, Moderator; Project UNITED, University of 

Missouri-St . Louis 

Douglas A. Booth 
Billy Branscomb 
Judy Heman 

A panel which included youth representatives presented the topic 
ot Equal Educational Opport nity from the eyes of the consumer-- the 
young people who receive the education. The comment was made that 
olten student's perspectives are not included in the planning process 
for their cmu education. The members talked of the discrimination 
which eliminates some students from getting quality education because 
of sex, race, or lack of funds. 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Dropouts and 
the Schools as an Institution 

Panel and Discussion: 

Dr. Arthur Littleton, Moderator; Academy of Urban Service and 

Urban Behavioral Research 

Virginia Beard 
Roy V. Hill 
Fred Kimbrough 
Tansie J. Mayer, Jr. 

ERLC 
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The persons on the panel discussed the high dropout rate among 
metropolitan youth as being the schools' problem, not the problem ot 
the student or his parent. They blamed the school for not being relevant 
to the needs and interest of the students. The faculty is not sensitive 
enough nor does it have an understanding of the culture and values of 
the poor minorities. 

Session VIII 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Criminal Offender, 
Other School Deviants, and ' the School as an Institution 

Dr. Jerome Himelhoch, University of Missouri-St. Louis 

Dr. Himelhoch presented a paper on research that he had conducted 

for the past ten years on students, concerning the values, aspirations, 

and conduct ot black and white high school boys, grades 9 to 11. 

Equal Educational Opportunity: School Policies 
and Administrative Practices 

Dr. John Morris, University ot Missouri-St. Louis 

Dr. Morris spoke of his experience in the St. Louis public schools 

as an administrator and a teacher. He stressed that discipline was very 

important in the school setting and that there was a need to see each 

student as an individual and as a product of his home environment. He 

stated the importance of keeping in touch with and involving parents in 

the educational process. 

Session IX 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Its Testability 
in School Settings 

Dr. John Morris, University of Missouri-St . Louis 

Dr. Morris related his experiences as a St. Louis public school 

administrator and showed slides of an innovative project of building 

erJc 



an airplane vjhich involved many children in a school and taught them 
in an imaginative and creative way. He stressed that inequities in the 
educational system deprived children of opportunities to learn. 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Development of Innovative 
School Programs at the Secondary Level 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro, University of Missouri-St. Louis 

Dr. Fazzaro presented a model of an innovative school vjhich used 

the modual system, breaking the conventional secondary school system 

class structure into 15 minute periods. He reported on the experiment 

with education conducted by the University of North Carolina. 



APPENDIX D 
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INSTITUTE TO ASSIST SCHOOLS IN DEALING 
WITH PROBLEMS OCCASIONED BY AND/OR 
INCIDENTAL TO DESEGREGATION 



Ob jec tives 

1. To assist participants in developing greater awareness about 
equal educational opportunity through participation in a 
two-v7eek study program. 

2. To facilitate the development by each team of strategies for 
adapting and implementing '*equal educational opportunity" 
activities . 

3. To assist each team in implementing its strategies. 

4. To provide opportunities for review and evaluation of the 
strategies and the results. 

5. To assist the teams in developing follow-up plans. 
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AN APPROACH TO ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE #2 



To facilitate the development by each team of strategies for 
adapting and implementing equal educational opportunity activities. 

Part 1: Identifying Needs and Beliefs 

Introduction 

1. "Have each individual on his own complete FORM N-B (Needs-Beliefs) 

2. Then form the teams and have each team discuss and develop a set 
o± important needs and beliefs. 

Caution 

1. Needs and beliefs should be expressed in simple, clear, operational 
terms . 

2. The final group list should show the rank order (1st, 2nd, 3rd) and 
this should determine the efforts of the group. The number and 
scope of needs should not be so great as to preclude success in 
any of them. A iew easy successes are needed early to motivate 
the team. 
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FORM N - B 

Please complete each sentence below with soacific reference to your 
school and equal educational opportunity . 

Example: The most important need is for students to have comfortable 
place in the school where they could go to relax and be with 
friends. I believe that young people get to know each other 
better in informal settings . 

1. The most important need is 



With respect to this need, I believe 



2, The second most important need is 



With respect to this need, I believe 



3. The third most important need is 



With respect to this need, I believe 



Part 2: Obtaining Information 



Introduction 

After the list of needs and beliefs has been developed, each team 
should begin putting together as much information as pos£;ible for each 
need. FORM 0 - I (Obtaining Information) should guide this. 

Caution 

1. All sources of information should be checked incl'^ding^-records , 
interviews with people, recollections, newspaper, etc. 

2. Group facilitators should help here by 

a) identitying sources 

b) ensuring the right questions being asked 
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FORM 0 " I 

Need 



What do we know about it 



What don*t we know about it 



How and when do we find out 



What are some constraining factors 



What are some enabling factors 
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Part 3: Posing Alternative Solutions 



Introduc tion 

1. Be sure that the teams kno^-; and understand the need they are 
dealing with. See FORM P.A.S. (Posing Alternative Solutions) 

2. The group facilitator can be helpful here by creating a group 
exercise such as the following: 

a. Brainstorming - encourage creative and imaginative thinking 
about solution to a problem. Every person should feel free 
and comfortable to otfer any solution no matter how "foolish" 
he may teel about it. Quantity not quality is important. 
After the brainstorming session is over, the quality of 
suggestions is considered. 

b. Advocacy teams - break a team into 2 or 3 sub-units. Each 
sub-unit independently works out a solution to the same 
problem and then tries to persuade the other sub-units as 
to its worth. After the exercise, a review is made of the 
alternatives and the discussion. 

Caution 



This part should be free and uninhibited. Creativity is important. 
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FORM P.A.S, 



Need 



What should be done 



How will we measure its effectiveness 



ERIC 
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Part 4: Selecting the Preferred Solution 



This is the most critical step and should be approached seriously for 
it implies achieving team consensus and commitment to a course of action. 
The group facilitator should be alert to this and should make certain that 
the team understands vhat is happening. 



Introduction 



Each team completes FORM P,S, (Preferred Solution) 



Need 



Preferred Solution 



Reasons 



Measures of effectiveness 



Benefits 



Liabilities 



The proposed solution is the guide here (not the need). 
Introduction 

1. Complete FORM I.P.S. (Implementing the Proposed Solution) 

2. The flow chart should be completed carefully and reviewed 
by Institute staff. The chart should sho^^7; 

a) activity 

b) needed resources 

c) expected time of completion 



ERIC 
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FORM I. P.S. 



Need 



Proposed Solution 



Needed Resources 



Beginning Time 
Ending Time 



Draw a flow chart of activi^.ies and time. For e.g. 



Activity 




Activity 


(1) 


> 


(2) 


Tl 




T2 




Activity 
(3) T3 



Ac t ivi ty 
(4) T4 
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Part 6: Testin}^ the Efforts 



An appropriate testing vehicle should be designed according to earlier 
stated criteria and measures of effectiveness. (See FORMS P.A.S. and P.S.) 
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AN APPROACH TO ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE #3 



To assist each team in implenienting its strategies. 

After the strategies have been developed, effort now goes into the 
following : 

1 . Setting the stage for injplementa tion 

2. Implements tic a 

a. Focus on need and design 

b. Appropriate resources 

c. Monitoring machinery 

3. Role of team facilitators 



I . Setting the Stage for Implementation 

Developing the plan is but one step in the process. The next step 
involves preparing people for the implementation of the plan. (See pp. 7-9 
of paper ^'Strategies for Consultant-Client Interface'*) 

II . Implement a tion 

Implementation should follow the identified need and designated 
solution (See Objective #2) 

Appropriate resources should be designated and provided including 
materials, people and time. 

Each team should designate a procedure for monitoring progress. 
(See FORM M-P/Monitoring Progress) 

of Team Facilitators 



Some impera tives to remember 
--gain acceptance by the group 

--solving the problem is the team's responsibility 
--be clear about the objectives of the Institute 
--assist in t\v^ process of problem solving 
--help find r-idsourceii when appropriate 

Attend all Team meetings 

- -make sure team ±s organized (Chairman , e tc . ) 
--develop means whereby meetings are called (team 

facilitator should not call meetings unless he absolutely 

has to) 

Help keep the Team on track 
--facilitate team discussion 
--ensure completion of forms 
--be sure Team "kn^^^7s wher ^ it is" 



III. Role 



a) 



b) 
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c) 
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FORM M-P 

Need 



Designated Solution 



Criteria of Effectiveness 



I 

Checkpoint Dates Where we are 



Remarks 



Corrective action (where needed) 



AN APPROACH TO ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE #4 



To provide opportunities for reviev; and evaluation of the strategies 
nnd results. 

There are two parts to this-- 

Part I - The team facilitators stimulate constant re riew and 
evaluation 

Part II - T\^7o formal meetings have been scheduled for this activity in 
October, 1972 and January, 1973 



NOTE: It might be useful to ask each participant to keep a personal log 
of his reactions to what is going on- The information will be especially 
useful during the evaluation and review sessions. Assure everyone that 
no one will be asked to show his log to anyone else. The log is primarily 
for personal reference. 



AN APPROACH TO ACHIEVING OBJECTIVU #4 



To provide opportunities for review and evaluation of the strategies 
and results. 

There are two parts to this-- 

Part I "* The team facilitators stimulate constant review and 
evaluation 

Part II - Two formal, meetings have been scheduled for this activity in 
October, 1972 and January, 1973 



NOTE: It might be useful to ask each participant to keep a personal log 
of his reactions to what is going on. The information will be especially 
useful during the evaluation and review sessions. Assure everyone that 
no one will be asked to sho\^7 his log to anyone else. The log is primarily 
for personal reference. 



APPENDIX E 



YOUR NAME 



Note: Neither your principal nor the membnr:^ of the Institute will 

see this questionnaire. They will be turned over to independ^'n t 
evaluators at Loyola University in New Orleans, and the answers 
will be combined to draw a composite profile of the teachers as 
a group. No individual teacher will be identified in the tabulation 
of the results. 



: . -ou ii(»ard of the "Institute" which che 
i 'f rsity of Missouri is conducting for 
^■'inv teachevH in yonr schools? 

1 . Yes 

2 . No 

rr* you taking part in tho Institute? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

f you knovj the full "official" title of 
he Institute, please write it here 



;f you have heard of the Institute , how 
lid you learn about it? 

I. I am a participant 
1. From a teacher not connected with 
the Inscitute 

3. From a teacher connected with the 
Institute 

4. From someone else connected with 
the Institute 

From the media (TV, radio, 
newspaper) 

6. From this questionnaire 

7. Ifave not heard of the Institute 

Wh^»t do you believe is the purpose of the 
Institute? 

1 . I do not know 

2. To fulfill f-aderal guidelines so that 
certain schools will be' eligible for 
additional funding 

'3, To sensitize teachers to problems 

related to desegregation 
/4. To sensitize teachers to the concept 
of eq\ial educational opportunity 

5. To give teachers additional training 
to meet state certification require- 
ments for personnel in desegregated 
scliools 

6. To improve the image of the school 
system in the black community. 

Do you think the work of the Institute 
should he continued? 

1 . I don' t know 

. I 2. Stop il Immediately 

: ^. It shotilcl he complpted but not renewed 

I /♦ . Continue and renew the Institute 

j l.eL \s wair *ini\ see how it works out 

erJc 



political Atritudcs 73 

Often teachers' feelings about education art. 
\related to their political stance. The 
following questions will help us understand 
your political leanings. Please CIRCLE the 
ONE number for each question that best 
represents your position. 

low do you think of yourself politically? 

1 . Democrat 

2 . Republican 

3 . Independent 

4. Other 

5. Not sure 

Generally speaking, in politics would yo\i 
describe yourself as a 

1 . Conservative 

2. Moderate 

3. Liberal 
U . Radical 
5. Not sure 

Did you vote in the last Presidential 
election in 1968? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

If you did vote," for whom did you vote? 

1. HuaTiphrey 

2. Nixon 

3. Wallace 

4. Someone else 

5. Did not vote 

What "label" do you generally use to refer 

to black-Americans? 

1. Black 

2. Negro 

3. Afro-American 

4. Colored 

5. Other 



What per cent of your students would you 
classify as disadvantaged? 
■ per cent 



;cuions 



ii\'Q n;i:;y p.;j.nt:s of view ribout how schools SHOULD 
■ w;t.b r.tic:Lr ^Liidenns. We are inzarest^.d in what 
.: ihink about hov; YOUR SCHOOL should deal with its 
MJnnL.s. Ploase answer this question by CIRCLING the 
number that best represents your opinion. 
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;cronn out" students who do not have the intellectual 
iliLior; required for further study. 

illy develop the potential of each child, regardless 
' his intellectual endowment. 

)ncentrate efforts primarily on students who have 
>ne well in previous school work. 

:> everything possible to help students overcome their 
jarning difficulties, 

^fuse to spend time on students who do not meet 
^cidemic s tandards . 
> 

mtinue educating students until they have fully 
;*veIoped all their potential. 

•iVf? various curricula (college prep, vocational, etc.) 
1 order to fully develop the potentialities of pupils 
ith different aptitudes and interests. 

ratio students according to the extent to which they work 
ii to tlieir innate capacities, 

n evaluating students, take into account the amount of 
Cfort they put into their work. 

nntitute performance contracting (Give e.'^\icational 
:>m;3pnies contracts to put in new methods t * teach basic 
kills, such as reading. If children dcn't leach a 
crtain level of achievement, the company does not get 
aid for those children who fail,) 

ive students national tests so that their achievement can 
c compared witli students in other communities. 

nstitute a voucher system (The government allots a certain 
mount of money for each child for his education. The 
'□rents can tJtei: send ':he child to any public, private, or 
aroch^^ school they choose.) 

ccountability (When some children do poorly in school, 
lace the blame on the school rather than on the children's 
iome life or some other factor.) 



iiie Question 
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To what extent do you .\Ci. i 
or DISAGREE that your • iho;-)! 
SHOULD do the following 
things? 

1 = Strongly agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Not sure 

4 = Disagree 

5 = Strongly disagree 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 



. I rue t ions 



i o conlinMO rjnsxv^ering lirL^ que:;cion Iv CIRCLING 
[iXiL number which be.sL r;c^r;i!3c ^ t:.; yCur : tit: li.;\^s . 



2 
3 
4 
5 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Not sure 
Disagree 

Strongly di?;v\;ree 
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schooling should be provided to the level of 
iication which is the principal entry point into 
e labor force. 



though secondary education is "free," parents 
ould be reimbursed for income lost because their 
j Id is not in the labor market. 

1 cliildren should be enrolled in a single, common 
rrlculum. 

» 

0 school should increase the opportunities of a 
f;advantaged child by training him for a profession-- 
tMi if this means that they are at the same time 
^hieing hi.s opportunity to Rnter a craft like his 

1 children should be exposed to a college-oriented 
;rriculum<. 

Liiough the school may expose children to different 
rricula, it is the students' obligation to take 
ivancage of these opportunities. 

lildren from different backgrounds should attend 
■ ^ same school. 

;;siiming the same amount of resources (teacher salaries, 
;c.) are devoted to schools VJith advantaged students as 

I schools vjit'i disadvantaged students, disadvantaged 
::iidents will not have equal educational opportunity. 
Isadvantaged students will still achieve poorly because 
ley do not have a home environment that provides them 
..th experiences necessary for learning. 

II schools in a given locality sliould h a ve the s ame 
?sources (number and quality of teachers, pupil 
cpenditure, etc.) 

jgregated schools are inferior even if they have the 
ime resources as other schools. This is due to 
Lfferences Vhicli are difficult to measure, such as 
pw teacher morale, low levels of student interest, 
;id so on. - 

i.nce disadvantaged students do not have strong 
Uicational resources in the home, the school should 
>vote more resources to them than to other students 
?> compensate for tliese deficiencies. 
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1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 5 



3 A 5 



3 A 5 



3 A 5 ■ 



3 . A 3 i 



' I rue tiions 

^•u:;e conliiuio ;t:uj\;erin); Lbis questiur. l^v CIRCLING 
: »• <J^^: number v;li:cli bi^rsL r'^prcscntf;* ycv.r feeling??. 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
jVot sure 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 



/>r equality of educational opportunity to exist, 
i sadvantaged students must reach the same levels of 
:iiievement as other students. 

.iperior .schools do not close the gap betveen advantased 
,vA disadvantaged students. They raise the achievement 
disadvantaged students sliglitiy and increase the 

:!ilcoi:v»nt of other students a great deal, thus widening 

»e i;ap. 

.r'sjouls must assume that native ability is distributed 
qually among all groups in the population > whether 
Jvantaged or disadvantaged, 

: hool resources musK be distributed independently of 
' . iont backgrounds. Thus, advantaged and disadvantaged 
Ludents must be exposed to similar programs, 

;*hool resources must not be distributed independently 
r student backgrounds. Thus, disadvantaged students 
lould be given extra help and exposed to extra resources, 

;itive intelligence, which is an important factor in 
ciiool achievement, must be recognized as not fixed 
eneticaily. It is responsive to environmental in- 
luences during the first formative years. 

ne way to equalize the achievement of advantaged and 
isadvantaged students is to lower the achievement of 
dvantaged or liigh ability students. 

he school can counteract the effects of environment by 
rcviding experier.ces enabling the disadvantaged child 
o catch up with other children. 

;Ccompanying the development of effective schools for 
he disadvantaged, it will also be necessary to employ 
olitical measures to prevent the advantaged gr<j.ups 
n\ society ftcm maintaining their advantage. 

?^n4^ a very small percentage of the population is 
"apable of benefiting from higher education, and this 
jroup should tlierefore be separated from tiie rest and 
liven special academic prop,rams. 

! ■ 

.11 children, except fpr a few born with neurological 
efects, are basically very much alike in their native 
bility. Uieir apparent differences in intelligence 

Ire due to rather superficial differences in their 

fpbrirtging ard family background. 
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1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



12 



3 -'i 



3 4 



3 4 5 



3 4 5 



3 4 5 



3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

4* 



3 4 5 



3 4 5 



3 4 'i 



3 4 5 



; tructions 



i»-a.se continue answering this question by CIRCLING 
u OKE number which best represents your feelings. 



1 = Strongly agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Not sure 

4 ~ Disagree 

5 = Strongly disagree 
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le Rcliools must recognize that there is no such thing 
s a general trait of intelligence or ability--only 
pecial abilities, such as verbal ability, mathematical 
hility, and so on. 

len minimum standards are met, it can bo said that 
no schools are providing equal educational opportunity, 
fius, to teach all students to read is to provide equal 
pportunity. (As opposed to teaching all students to 
c-cjd vjell) . 

1.1' scliool should only provide the technical and basic 
nowledge necessary for work and economic survival, 
ewspapers, books, and participation in family life 
hould really educate people. 

'II re should be a matcli between measured intelligence 
lid length of guaranteed education. For example, all 
liildren with TQ's higher than 100 should be assured 
f a high school education up to the age of 18; and 
11 young people with IQ's over LlO should be assured 
f. a free college education for 4 years. 

ach child should be encouraged to reach his fullest 
otential. Thus, he should be judged on his own 
t?rms and not compared to otlier groups. Grading and 
ompetition would consequently be de-emphasized. 

ach child is different and thus must learn at his own 
ate. The school must provide a situation in which this 
earning is continually occuring. 

ihxldren in different groups may have different patterns 
if ability. For example, children from oriental back- 
rounds show good performance on tasks requiring mastery 
tf spatial relationships. Thus, the schools should 
•ecognizc the pattern of intelligence of disadvantaged 
hildren and design programs especially for then^. 



1 2 



3 4 



1 2 



I 2 



3 4 



3 4 



1 2 



3 4 



APPENDIX F 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back frcm the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into accomt when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session I 

An Historical Overview of American Education in Social and Cultural 
Contexts 



Dr. Paul Travers UMSL 

Dr> David Mahan, St> Louis Public Schools 
la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 
1. 7. 3, 4. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1- 2. 3. 4, 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
i;istitute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4, This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the flisL time, feed 
back from che participants taking it is exti:^mely impoitant. 

Please be frank in your evaliiations , foL vc would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session I 

A Philosophical View of America-A Education in Social and 
Cultural Contexts 

Dr. Henry We in stock, IMSL 
Dr. Charles Fazzaro, UMSL 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



Pointless 

2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



Boring 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Poor 



Very worthwhile 



Stimulating 



Excellent 



4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presenta^,ion and discussion 
appropriate ? 

1. 2. 3. . 4. 5. 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear thin. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evalua^te the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session II 

A Comparative View of Educational Purposes: American and Others 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro, UMSL 
Dr> Henry Weinstock, UMSL 

la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2. 3. • 4. 5. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

I. 2. 3. A. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1, The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants, taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session II 

A Comparative View of Institutional Purposes : Schools and 
Other Institutions 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro, UMSL 
Dr. John Morris, UMSL 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 
1. 2. 3. 4. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. A. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. ^ 5. 



Poor Excellent 

Aa How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. . A. 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. . A. 5. ^ 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would .be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find thiL sessicn useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first tiirj^?^ feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important • 

Please be frank in your evaluations , for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session III 

Assimilation in American Life; Melting Pot, Pluralism, an d 
Anglo-Conformity 

Norman Stack, Moderator 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Pointless Very worthwhile 



2a How stimulating was the content? 

I. 2. 3. A. 5, 

Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. . 3. A. 5- 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. ; 5. 



Inadequate ' Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal piresentation and discussi 
appropriate? 

I. -2. 3. 4. 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

♦ 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first tirne , feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we <^valu?ate t::he form and substance 
of this Institute;^ 

Session III 



Equal Educational Opportunity: The Law 

Dr. Kelvin Moore, SIU Carbondale 
Dr. Ronald Sealey^, SIU Carbondale 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



2. 



Pointless 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



4. 



4. 



Very worthwhile 



Boring 



Stimulating 



3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4._ 

Poor 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. il 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate 



Excellent 



5. 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

U 2. 3. 4. _^ 5. 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a Wliat would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. Th^^ institute would be cheated 'if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit f r< iT> riearing this. 

3. The institute might find this ^-^ssion iiseful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



ERLC 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely Important. 

Please be frank ir. your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session IV 

Equal Educational Opportunity; The School as a Sorting and 
Selecting Agency 

Dr. Peter Etzkorn, UMSL, Moderator. 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 
1. 2. 3. A. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

U 2. 3. . 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. A. 5, 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit: from hearing this* 
~ 3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaliiations , for we v^ould like to take 
your responses into account wben we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute* 

Session IV 

Equal Educational Opportunity : The Colman Report and Other 
Related Research 

Dr. Charles Fa7/.aro, UMSL 
Dr. John Morris, UMSL 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2.' 3. 4. 5. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style: presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. - 5. * ^ 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussic 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. Th^; institute would benefit from hearing ^this . 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed \ 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations , for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we e^^aluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session V 

Equal Educational Opportunity; The Psychological and Sociological 
Effects of Discrimination 

Dr. Arthur Littleton, Moderator 

la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Pointless Very worthwhile 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



5a 



Boring 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4.^ 

Poor 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3, 4. 



Stimulating 



5. 



E7:cellent 



Inadequate 



Very helpful 



Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1, 2, 3. 4. 5. 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
imaitute of thf:,s type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 

Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to t^'ke 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session V 

E qual Educational Opportunity; The White Majority Adult Vi ew 
Dr> L.. Nicholson » Harris Teachers College 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this seFJion? 



1. 

Pointless 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



4. 



5, 



Very worthwhile 



5* 



Boring 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

I. 2. ^ 3. 

Poor 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate \ 



Stimulating 



5. 



Excellent 



5. 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2, 3. 4. _ 5. _ 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

J. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institutii T-rould benefit from hearing this. 
• 3. The institute Tv'.:ght find thlf? session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



ERIC 
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SESSION EVALUATION 

Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute, 

Session VI 

Equal Educational Opportunity; The Ethnic Minority Adult View 
Dr. Nicholson, Harris Teachers College 

la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

!• 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How apprcipriate was the style presentation? 

I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

K 2. 3. 4^ 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1, The institute would be cheated if they did not . 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

' ' 3. The institute might find this session useful. 
4. This"" session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session VI 

Equal Educational Oppartunity: The Subcultures of Youth 

Rev. L. Cervantes, S.J. (City Hall, St. Louis ) 
Henrietta Cox, UMSL 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



1. 

Pointless 



2. 



5. 



Very worthwhile 



Hew stimulating was the content? 

l. 2. 3. 

Boring 



A. 



Stimulating 



5. 



3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Poor 

4a How adequate were responses to questicus? 

1. 2. 3. 4. _ 

Inadequate 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Excellent 



5. 



Very helpful 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? . 

] . The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute, 



Session VII 

Equal Educational Opportunity : The Youth Vi ew 
Dr. Wilmer Grant, Moderator 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



1. 



Pointless 



2. 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



4. 



4. 



Boring 



3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4._ 

Poor 



Very worthwhile 



5. 



Stimulating 



Excellent 



4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate 



5. 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



More lecture 



More discussl< 



da What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like tc take 
your responses into account when wg evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session VII 

Equal Educational Opportunity; Dropouts and the School as 
an Institute 

Dr. Arthur Littleton, Moderator 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2. \ 3. 4. 5. 



Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Poor Excellent 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. \ 4. 5. 



Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? \ 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

More lecture More discussion 

6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

' 4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Ins tirute . 

Session VIII 

Equal Educational Opportunity; The Criminal Offender, O the r School 
Deviants, and the School as an Institute 

Dr. William Harvey , Moderator 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 

1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 

Pointless Very worthwhile 

2a How stimulating was the content? 

1- 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Boring Stimulating 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Poor Excellent 



4a How adequate were responses to quest:ions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Inadequate Very helpful 

5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

More lecture More discussior 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
ins titute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4 . This session and topic should be omit ted . 



S ESS ION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations , for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and sijbstnnce 
of this Institute. 

Session VIII 

Equal Educational Opportunity: School Policies and A dmi nistrative 
Pract ices 

Dr. John Morris, UMSL .Moderator 

Dr_. L. Nicholson, Harris Teachers College. 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



1- 

Point less 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Very worthwhile 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



4. 



Boring 



Stimilating 



3a Kow appropriate was the style presentation? 

K 2. 3. 4.^ 

Poor 



Excellent 



4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

i. . 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate . 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 



appropriate i 
1. 



3. 



5 . 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6n Wliat would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

K The institute would be cheated if they did not 

hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be oiaitted. 



S ES S I ON E VAL UAT ION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely iinportant. 

Plti.ase be frank in your evaluations, for we would like to take 
your responL.es into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session IX 

Equal Educational Opportunity; Its Testability in School Settings 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro, UMSL 
Dr. John Morris, UMSL 
Dr. Henry Weinstock 

Public School Teachers and Administrators 



la How worthwhile was being exposfid to this session? 



1. 



point less 



2. 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



4. 



Very worthwhile 



5. 



Boring 



3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 

Poor 

4a How adequate were responses to questions? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Inadequate 



Stimulating 



5. 



Excellent 



5. 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a What would you recommend concerning this session for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
' hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 
' 3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 



SESSION EVALUATION 



Since this Institute is being offered for the first time, feed 
back from the participants taking it is extremely important. 

Please be frank in your evaluations , for we would like to take 
your responses into account when we evaluate the form and substance 
of this Institute. 

Session TX 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Its Testa bility in the Community 

1 

Dr. Charles Fazzaro> UMSL 
Dr. John Morris, UMSL 
Parents and Community Leaders 



la How worthwhile was being exposed to this session? 



1. 



Point less 



3. 



5. 



Very worthwhile 



2a How stimulating was the content? 
1. 2. 3. 



Boring 

3a How appropriate was the style presentation? 

1. 2. 3. 4._ 

Poor 

Aa How adequate were responses to questions? 



S^.imu lating 



5. 



Excellent 



1. 



Inadequate 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Very helpful 



5a Was the amount of time devoted to formal presentation and discussion 
appropriate? 

1. 2. 3. A. 5. 



More lecture 



More discussion 



6a \^at would you recommend concerning this sessior for a future 
institute of this type? 

1. The institute would be cheated if they did not 
hear this. 

2. The institute would benefit from hearing this. 

3. The institute might find this session useful. 

4. This session and topic should be omitted. 
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QUIZ 

NAME SCHOOL 



ADDRESS PHONE 



There is only one correct answer to the following questions. Please circle the 
letter of your answer, in each. case. 
Session I 

An Historical Overview of American Education in Social and Cultural Context 

1. The common school during the first half of the nineteenth century was viewed 
as providing equality of educational opportunity because: 

a. it was open without tuition to all students 

b. it was open without tuition to all except black students, 

c. it compelled the attendance of all students 

d. both "a" and ''c'\ 

2. Decentralization of education in America has resulted in: 

a. great differentiation in the expenditures for education in school districts. 

b. total exclusion of the Federal government in financing educational programs . 

c. grassroots control of the schools. 

d. greater quality of instructional programs. 

3. Henry Steele Commager in his article "Our Schools Have Kept Us Free," discusses 
the major historic contributions of the public school to American society. Which 
of the following is not one ofi those . contributions? 

a. Americanization 

b. an enlightened citizenry. 

c. high academic standards 

d. national unity 

e. prevention of special privilege and ethnic polarization 

4. Colin Greer in his article "Public Schools: The Myth of the Melting Pot" argues 
that the public school has done which of the following? > 

a. The public school has served society in the early twentieth c^iiiuury uoout 
as well as the political machine, the trade union o; the factrry 

b. The public school has historically served all members of the •.•Jt-cr classes 
equally bad 

c. The public school has historically served the white members of the lower 
class fairly well but has discriminated against blacks. 

d. The public i^chool lias historically servejd well only northern nnd vcstorn 
Kuropean iminii;ronLs in the United Slates 



Sessiow I 

A philosophical View of American Education in Social and Cultural Contexts 
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1. In terms of the model for educational theorizing presented, which of these 
approaches is listed under the theoretical phase of this model? 

a. the scientific 

b. the categories 

c. the pragmatic 

d. the political 

2. Education as a manifestation logically follows from which of these 
philosophical positions? 

a. idealism 

b. realism 

c. pragmatism 

d. from none of these 

3. The essentiallst views the school's role in dealing with a society's culture 
as a means of: 

a. transmitting: it 

b. restoring it 

c. modifying it 

d. reconstructing it 

4. In light of the three given anologies of the schools, which of the following 
values are compatible? 

a. competing sameness 

b. healing fairness 

c. valuing uniqueness 

d. each of these is 



Session II 

A Comparative View of Educational Purpose American and Others 

1. Valuing knowledge intrinsically (i.e. as an end) would be most compatible with: 

a. grades K-3 

b. grades 4-6 

c. the junior high school 

d. the university 
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A Comparative Viev; of Educational Purpose: American and Others (continued) 
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2. Which of the following levels of education is least identifiable as to 
valuing knowledge predominantly as either a means toward an end ( instrumenta lly ) 
or as an end in itself (intrinsically) 

a. the junior high school 

b . the elementary grades , 4-6 

c. the university (graduate level) 

d. the elementary grades, K-3 

3. According to the model for educational theorizing, the current conflict in 
American educational purpose is represented by which of these incompatible 
f ac t i ons ? 

a . Pragmatism- -Real ism 

b . Experimentalism--Essentialism 

c. Council for Basic Education--Progressivists 

d. by each of these 

A. Valuing knowledge instrumentally is compatible with which of these positions 
on schooling? 

a. competing 

b. building 

c. healing 

d . none of these 

S ession II A Comparative View of Institutional Purpose: Schools & Other Ins t itutions 
Session IV E qual Educational Opportunity: The Colman Report & Other Rela ted Research 

1. The two pliotographs taken in the McKinley District were illustrative of the 
age-old educational concept: 

a. you must start where the child is 

b. to provide for individual differences is a prerequisite 
to education 

c. start: with the simple and move to the complex 

d. learning is an individual process 

e. bt»f.ore you seek to change others, you must have your own house in order 

2. The discussion and lecture entitled, ''Myths of diicLto ".' ... i.. a^,'* « .. i <. 
illustrate which of the following: 

a. the ghetto is a bad place to live 

b. heredity, environment, and the schools have been responsible for 

c. educators need to be aware of all factors influencing education 
and based up or. this .'^''^nr -r-ess , c'evisc ncW mc^ans of s^lviuj t'. 
problems of teaching 

d. teaching inner city children is like chewing rocks 

e. compensatory education is a necessary approach for iiKier city 
ch i Idren 



Session II A Comparative View of Institutional Purpose^ etc. (cdntinued) 

Session IV Equal Educational Opportunity; Colman Report etc. (continued) ' 

3. The film/slide presentation of the Kennard Aircraft Corporation illustrated 
that in spite of a conservative school administratiorial attitud^^J teachers 
can be creative if: 

a* they first seek complete administrative support 

b. they have a creative leadership provided by the immediate administrator 

c. they expend a vast amount of energy above and beyond the call of duty 

d. they are willing to take reasonable risks and put forth the effort 

e. they employ gimmicks 

» 

4. The slide presentation of the three types of schools found in our community 
should illustrate that: 

a. education varies from community to community to meet local needs 

b. equal educational opportunity resides in more than just the classroom 
teacher's abilities to change 

c. money makes a difference in the quality of educational opportunity 

d. ' state equalization of educational resources would resolve many problems 

e. all children have equal opportunity in this community 

Session VI 

Equal Educational Opportunity: The Subculture of Youth 

1. Mark the answer which seems to you to be leas t correct about the concept of 
subculture (applies to any social category such as socio-economic class, race, 
youth, sex):- 

a. there is always an overlap of behaviors and attitudes among those 
classified in different subcultures 

b. there is no agreement among people using this concept as to what 
it means, how it is to be identified, and how measured 

c. there is a danger that personal and situational differences will be 
ignored in ascribing the characteristics of the collectivity to individuals 

d. : it really explains nothing and is <?ften used to stereotype groups and 

to evade searching for more adequate variables. in behavior 

e. it has no scientific utility whatsoever because of the lack of 
iioncontroversial evidence to support it 

2. One characteristic not included in the discussion of vaV.i - . 

a* within the same culture or subculture, values are some times conflicting 
and inconsistent 

b. values are organized into hierarchies, some values taking precedence 
over others 

c. values occur in p.Tttcrnp, so it may be misleading to f^xamirc vni.m, alone 

d. values may be conceptualized at different levels of abstractior. 
c. values are only concept?^ and have no relation to real life 

r, v;ilues are Jfiflucnccd by Lhe situations in which tlu'y lvc j>osiiivv: 
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Check the answer which is least correct according to your understanding of 
the lecture presentation and discussion following: 

a. schools have no par?: in effecting social change 

b. schools are completely related to other institutions within the society 

c. schools are dependent upon the communities in which they are located 

d . schools are highly structured, bureaucratized, and stratified. 

In the following paired list, underline the six psychological tendencies 
which you associate with the school dropout: 



calm 
hostile 
pessimistic 
abs tract 
affectionate 
hyperactive 
sensa te 
proletarian 
narcissis tic 



troubled 
friendly 
optimistic 
concre te 
a f f ec ties s 
alert 

idealistic 

capitalistic 

alterocentric 



Males : compensatory 

hypermasculinity 



blended male-female traits 



Session IX 

Equal Educational Opportunity: Its Testability in School Settings 

1. According to the analytical method used in examining the news articles 

on current educational values, the "evaluative phase" is also known as the: 

a. descriptive phase 

b. critical phase 

c. analytic phase 

d. speculative phase 

2. In ^he sample news article, it is assumed that the defeat of school bonds was 
prirrarily due to the schools-* 

a. being fact-oriented 

b. maintaining traditional values 

c. having lost traditional values 

d. inspiring confidence in parents 
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Session IX 

Equal Educ ati onal Opportunity: It 's Testability in Sch oo t Se ttings (cont inttcu ) 

3. In the article analyzed by the group, it is .stated tihat: 

a. research into the ^^basics^^ of education is bad 

b. being ''new'' always means being "gocd" 

c. behavior modification is aimed at the whole moral structure 

d. sociologists and psychologists need more classroom authority 

4. The purpose of analyzing the two news articles regar^Hnr vnlur^s and 
the Rchc Is was to: 

a. prove the articles to be false 

b. prove the articles to be correct 

c. make clear just what the articles say 

d. make the articles confusing to the public 
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Final Evaluation 

Participants in the Institute v;ere given a rating scale of one to 
five for the October, January, and May sessions. They were also asked 
to rate on a scale from one to five the director and the facilitator. 

The mean rating f. :)r each item is, as follows: 



October session 3.51 

January session 3.46 

May session 4.26 

Director 4.31 

Facilitator 2 .61 



The composite rating of the participants on a scale of one to 
five was 3.63. 
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of 

Institute 399 



Director's Note: 

Section III is complete with its own chapters, tables, and references, 
The references for Section-Ill are separate from the references and 
bibliography of the other two sections 
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TEACHER'S ATTITUDES TWARD EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Statistical Report of Attitude Change 
Among participants in the Institute 



THE CONTRACTORS UNDERTAKING THIS EVALUATION HAVE BEEN 
ENCOURAGED JO EXPRESS FREELY THEIR PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT 
ABOUT THE CONDUCT OF THE INSTITUTE. POINTS OF VIEW OR 
OPINIONS STATED DO NOT, THEREFORE, NECESSARILY REPRESENT 
OFFICIAL POLICY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-ST. LOUIS 
OR THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
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CHAPTER L 

IKTRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

From June 1972 until June 1973, 57 school teachers in the St, Louis 
area took part In an Institute directed by the University of Hissouri-St. 
Louis and funded by the Office of Education, Tlie purpose of the Institute 
was to assist sciiools in dealing with problems occasioned by and/or 
incidental to desegregation. The strategy of the Institute to achieve 
this goal was to provide a number of structured and directed experiences 
for the participating teachers to sensitize them to a notion of equal 
educational opportunity which holds that "educatiori should attempt to 
move the student fon^ard in his development to become all that he is 
capable of becoming." 

The evaluators constructed survey questionnaires and administered 
them to the participants and a comparison group at the beginning and end 
of the Institute in order to assess whether or not the goal of modified 
teachers* attitudes tot^ard equal educational opportunity was realized. 
We begin in Part II with a description of the backgrounds, careers, and 
attitudes of the Institute participants. This information is important 
for several reasons. First, it provides documentation of the character- 
if^tics of the people who took part in the project. Secondly, these 
chapters display baseline data which provide a context for the interpre- - ' 
tation of the effects oi' the Institute. For example, intransigent 
attitudes to^>7ard equal educational opportunity may not be attributable 
to failure of the workshops but rather to certain characteristics of the 
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participants \^;hich are typically correlated with change- proneness , sucli 
as age, social class, and political leani.ngs. Thirdly, it may be argued 
that the results of the Institute are not applicable, to other subgroups 
of teachers or to teachers in different section^-' of the country because 
the participants are somehow "different^' or not representative of others 
in the pi^ofession. Thus, a school superintendent in Louisiana may feel 
that the techniques and results of the Institute are inappropriate for 
the teachers in his state who may differ from the Missouri teachers on 
a number of attributes • However, a careful description of the Institute 
teachers will permit the Louisiana administrator and others to determine 
whether in fact the Missouri teachers are "representative." Finally, a 
description of the participants will permit (in some instances) comparisons 
x^ith other Americans for whom nomparable survey data is available. Thus, 
we can focus on such questions as, "Are the attitudes of the Institute 
participants different frotr. those held by other Americans?" and, "How 
do the Institute teachers compare with other highly educated Americans?" 
If we find that the Missouri teachers are typical of Americans generally 
in their attitudes, we add a great deal of generality to the descriptive 
findings based on a limited (by size and geographical region) sample of 
professional people. 

In Part III we examine the attitudes of the teachers toward equal 
educational opportunity both before the Institute and at its conclusion. 
In particular, the survey will assess change in the teacher's: conception 
of equal educational opportunity; support of particular strategies to 
achieve equal educational opportunity; and, the assumptions that underlie 



their vievjs. Finally, Part III will include some discussion of th 
implications of the teacher *s beliefs. The paper concludes with Pa 
IV which summarizes the findings, piesents the participant's ox^n 
evaluation of the Institute, and briefly considers future trends. 



PART II: DESCRIPTION OF 
PARTICIPANTS: BASELINE DATA 
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CMPTER 2 
BACKGROUND AND CAREER STATUS 

The following discussion of the background and careers of the 
Institute participants is based on the data in Tables 1, 2, and 3 
which appear at the end of this chapter. Typically the participants 
are young; 40 percent are under the age of 30. However, the group is 
representative of various ages since it contains sizable proportions 
of teachers in other age ranges; 16 percent are between the ages of 
31 and 40, while 23 percent are between 41 and 50, and 21 percent are 
over 50 years of age. The background of the teachers is not parti- 
cularly urban; in fact, they seem to be equally divided between those 
who spent the major part of their youth in rural communities (45 percent 
grew up in villages or farms) and those who grew up in cities (55 percent). 

Almost 30 percent of the participating teachers are blacks (compared 
to 11 percent of the population). More than one-half of the participants 
are males (58 percent) and the majority are married (72 percent of the 
teachers are married compared to 77 percent of Americans generally) . 

The background socio-economic status (i.e. parent social class) v^as 
measured both objectively and subjectively. Objective measures of 
background social status include both the educational level and occu- 
pa tiona 1 pres tige of parent or guardian . As Table 1 shows , approximate ly 
35 percent of the teachers report parents in low status occupations --in 
semi-skilled and unskilled work, and farm labor. Another quarter report 
parental employment in the upper and middle status range (professionals, 



managers, small business owners, and teachers). The remaining teachers 
are midway between upper (and middle) background socio-economic status 
and the lower class; they are in what might be called the working class 
Thus, teachers as a group are decidedly nut middle class in their 
origins. The majority are lower and working class. This does not mean 
however, that the teachers are not middle class in their orientation 
and values. It is likely, as many observers have pointed out, that 
upwardly mobile teachers may be *'more middle class" in their outlook 
that those from middle class backgrounds. validated the measure of 

teacher social status with another question requesting the educational 
attainment of father or guardian. As Table 1 shows, the majority 
(63 percent) report that their father did not graduate from high school 
this confirms the previous finding that approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers have less than middle class origins. Finally, we attempted to 
measure the teachers* perception of their background social status by 
asking them to describe the financial situation of their family while 
they were growing up. In agreement with earlier findings, more than 
one-half of the respondents indicated that they were able to have 
necessities only or recalled that they were not alv^ays able to make 
ends meet. 

In summary. Table 1 shows that the institute participants are: 
--generally young (under 30) but represent all ages 
--both rural and urban in origin 
--from lower and working class backgrounds 

--generally white, with a sizable proportion (307o) of blacks 
--male and female, with males somewhat over-represented 
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Table 2 examines the educational background and preparation of tlie 
Institute participants. In the estimation of the participants, they were 
typically "above average^' students while in high school; only 17 percent 
claim to have been '^average*' students and none assert that they were 
'^somewhat below average." Most are relatively committed V.o teaching as 
evidenced by their early decision to enter the profession. More tiian 
one-quarter decided on a teaching career either while in high school or 
belorc graduation. Another 50 percent decided on teaching as a vocation 
before graduation from, college. Only 19 percent made the relatively 
"late" (late in their educational career) decision to enter teaching 
after graduating from college. Commitment to education is also shown by 
the higii incid^'.nce of graduate work; more than one-half (60 percent) of 
the participants hold degrees or certificates in addition to the bacca- 
laureate, and two teachers hold the doctorate. The graduate work of the 
participants is primarily in education. 

One-third of the teachers attended a state teachers college or 
normal school while somewhat less (30 percent) received their bachelor's 
degree at a state university. The majority (two-thirds), therefore, were 
educated in state schools while a sizable minority attended private 
universities. This is in agreement with the earlier observation of 
parental occupations; only one-third of the parents were middle class 
and they apparently sent their children to the more expensive private 
schools and universities. Most of the teachers, whether in private or 
state schools^ "majored" in education-- tha t is, the majority (almost 50 
percent) earned from 16 to 30 hours of credit in undergraduate education 
courses. It is interesting to note that fewer than two percent report 
less than 15 hours of undergraduate education courses. This means that 



most earned their teacher certification as undergraduates. Stated 
another \>7ay, fe\>7 began their teaching careers with liberal arts back- 
grounds. Since most of the participating teachers selected teaching 
as a vocation before college graduation perhaps some enrolled in 
education courses as "insurance" before they made their final decision 
to enter teaching. Commitment may have come after exposure to such 
courses. Finally, almost all of the participating teachers plan to 
continue their education, mostly (42 percent) by enrolling in courses 
not directed toward a specific degree, and secondarily by studying for 
a master's degree (28 percent) or the doctorate (18 percent). To 
summarize, the majority of the participants: 

--indicate that they were good students in high school and colle, 
--were committed to teaching early in their educational careers 
--hold advanced degrees 

--majored in education at the undergraduate and graduate levels 

--plan to take additional graduate work 
The Institute participants represent, therefore, a group committed to 
education, highly educated, and motivated toward seeking additional 
training. Their background thus leads the directors of the Institute 
to anticipate that they would benefit greatly from the experience. 

Table 3 examines the current job status of the participants . The 
majority (three-quarters) are not new entrants into the profession, but 
have been teaching for more than four years. While they are distributed 
(somewhat) evenly in years of teaching experience, there are teachers 
at the two extremes-- t\>;o teachers have taught for more than 30 years and 
nine percent of the group report one year or less of experience. Thus, 



the Institute, while directed toward experienced teachers (the model 
participant has taught five to ten years), is restricted neither to 
the inexperienced nor to the highly experienced individual. 

The data in Table 3 indicate that there does not seem to be a 
great deal of inter-school teacher mobility within their present school 
systems. For example, slightly more than 60 percent of the participants 
report that their present school assignment is the only school at which 
they have taught x>7ithin their school system while another 18 percent 
indicate that they have taught at t^-Jo schools within their present 
system. Furthermore, almost 80 percent of the teachers report that they 
have been at their present assignments tx<jo years or more, and one-half 
indicate that they have taught in their present school for more than five 
years. There is some movement from school to school, however, since 
one-fifth of the teachers have taught in three or more schools within 
their present systems, just how much mobility is adaptive is open to 
ques t ion . 

The largest percentage of teachers in any of the salaiv ranges ir» 
30 percent who earn 10,000 to 12,000 dollars per year. The majority of 
teacher's (58 percent) earn less than 12 ,000 ''ollars per year ; however^ 
some of the Institute participants- -notably administrators and people 
v^ith non-teaching duties (such as counselors and principals who corr.prise 
approximately 17 percent of the institute members )- -earn more than 
16,000 doll rs per year. In addition to people with non-teaching duties, 
the membership of the Institute breaks down into the following teaching 
areas: 18 percent teach English and an equal proportion teach history 
or social :;cience; seven percent are in science; 12 percent are in 
Tuathematics ; five percent teach business and commercial subjects; five 



percent are in fine arts; five percent in industrial arts; three percent 

are in home economics, three percent teach physical education; and t\>jo 

percent are in foreign languages. Thus? the majority of the participants 

are equally divided among the three major areas of English, history 

(including the social sciences), and the natural sciences (mathematics 

and science). Primarily (61 percent), the teachers are in junior high 

schools; however, 19 percent teach on the high school level. We pointed 

out earlier that the teachers were committed to teaching and this is 

confirmed by the present observation that they devote relatively a great 

deal of time to school activities at home; 12 percent spend on the 

average of two nights each week on school activites, while an additional 

third spend three nights per week on school activities, and 38 percent 

devote more than three nights a week to school activities at home. It 

is not surprising, therefore, that 87 percent of the parties! nants are, 

^'generally speaking, satisfied with teaching." 

Finally, Table 3 sheds light on the students of the participants. 

One-half of the group report less than 20 percent non-white students. 

Thirty-two percent report between 21 and 60 percent non-white students 

while approximately ten percent characterize more than 81 percent of 

their students as non-white. Similarly, the teachers are distributed 

appr oxima te ly in the same manner in terms of their estimation of numbers 

of disadvantaged students. Thus, they tend to perceive their non-white 

students as disadvantaged. The overlap between the ti^jo distributions is 

not identical, however, and this suggests that not all black students 

are perceived as disadvantaged. To summarize: 

--the group is relatively experienced, however, new entrants 
into the profession are incl ided as well as experienced 
teachers 
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--there is not chaotic movement of teachers from school 
to school within their systems; less than 40 percent 
have taught at more than one school in their present 
sys tem 

--the typical teacher earns 10,000 to 12,000 dollars 
per year whi le administrators are much more high ly 
rewarded 

--more than 80 percent of the participants are classroom 
teachers, typically on the junior high school level 

--the teachers are committed to teaching in tha t they 
spend several nights each week at home on school 
activities and are '*sa tis f ied*' with their work 

--approximately one-half of the teachers report that 
less than 20 percent of their students are non-white 

The implications of this last point should be emphasized. Approximately 

one-half of the teachers have relatively few non-white students, and 

slightly less report that they have the same proportion or disadvantaged 

students. This means that the Institute is aimed at a sizable number of 

teachers who have only a few disadvantaged students. It is anticipated 

that these teachers may shortly be dealing with greater numbers of the 

disadvantaged. Perhaps they need additional training to deal with them 

to compensate for their lack of **on the job experience" with this group. 

On the other hand, they may have developed few "bad habits" in dealing 

f 

with this special group of students due to their relative inexperience. 
The other teachers who have large numbers of disadvantaged students 
should also benefit from the Institute. Most important, however, is the 
observation that the percentages of students perceived to be non-white 
and disadvantaged are not identical. Thus, some teachers distinguish 
between these two groups of students-- they have some non-white students who 
are not believed to be disadvantaged. Thus, we should distinguish between 
teacher ^s racial attitudes per se and their beliefs about the disadvantaged 
student. We will examine these distinct sets of attitudes in the follo^v/ing 
chapters . 
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Table 2 

Percentage Distributions of the Responses of All 57 Institute 
Participants (Pretes t ) to Educa tlona 1 Background Items 



In general^ what was the quality 
of y our work w hen you were in 
HIGH SCHOO L? 

17*5 Way above average 

64.9 Above average 

17.5 Average 

0.0 Somewhat below average 

Wlien d_id_you make your FINAL decision 
to enter teaching ? 

5.3 Before entering high school 

25.6 In high school 

47.4 After completing high school 
but before graduating from 
col lege 

19.3 After graduating from 
col lege 

What is the H :^ ";iiLST acad^rmic dc; ;'- .y 
which you hav i? received ? 
0.0 Certificate 

40.4 Bachelor's 
43.9 Mastur^s 

12.3 Mast:e:!'*s plus 30 hours or 

Certiiicate of advanced study 
1.8 Doctor's 



At what type of college did you do 
MOST of your undergraduate work? 



29. 


.8 


State university 


35. 


. 1 


State teachers* college or 






normal school 


3. 


.5 


Other public college or 






university 


17. 


,5 


Priva te univers ity 


0. 


,0 


Private teachers* college or 






normal school 


14. 


,0 


Other private college 



How many semester hours of education 
courses did you have as an 
UNDERGRADUATE ? 
0.0 None 
1.8 1-15 hours 
49.1 16-30 hours 

10.5 31-45 hoars 
5.3 46-99 hours 

24.6 Over 100 hours 



In general, what was the quality of 
your work when you were in college ? 

12.3 Graduated with honors 

42.1 Above average 

43.9 Average 
0 . 0 Somewha t below average 

At ^7hat type of college have you done 
mosu of your graduate work ? 

19.3 I have not done graduate work 
35.1 State university 
8.8 State teachers * college or 

normal school 
0 . 0 Other pr iva te college or 
university 
26. 3 Private university 
8.8 Private teachers' college or 

normal school 
5.3 Other private college 

How many semester hours of GRADUATE 
work have you taken ? 
10.5 None 
19.3 1-15 hours 

5.3 16-30 hours 
21.1 31-45 hours 
35.1 46-99 hours 
8.8 Over 100 hours 

How many hours of GRADUATE work in 
education have you taken ? 

19.3 None 

28. 1 1-15 hours 

10.5 16-30 hours 

21. 1 31-45 hours 

14.0 46-90 hours 

What plans do you have for future 
forma 1 ed uca t ion ? 

8.8 I have no plans 

42.1 I plan to take courses, but 
not toward a specific degree 

28.1 I plan to study for a master*s 

but not a doctora te 
17.5 I plan to study for a doctorate 
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Table 3 

Percentage Distributions of the Responses of All 57 Institute 
Participants (Pretest) on Current Job Description Items 



How many years have you been a 
a teacher ? 

1.8 First year teacher 
7.0 One year 
21.1 2-4 years 
26.3 5-10 years 

14.0 11-15 years 

28. 1 Over 15 years 

How many years have you taught in 
this school system ? 
1.8 First year 

15.8 One year 

31.6 2-4 years 

15.8 5-10 years 

15.8 11-15 years 

19.3 Over 15 years 

In what school do you teach ? 
22.8 Berkeley 
17.5 Normandy 

14.0 Ritenour 
12.3 Hoech 
22.8 McKinley 

7.2 Other schools 

How many years have you taught 
in this school ? 
3.5 First year 
19.3 One year 

28. 1 2-4 years 
15.8 5-10 years 

19.3 11-15 years 

14.0 Over 15 years 

In how many schools in this system 
have you taught ? 

61.4 One 

17.5 TV^70 

10.5 Three 

10.5 Four or more 

What is your current yearly salary ? 

28. 1 7,000-9,000 
29.8 10,000-12,000 
21.1 13,000-15,000 

7.0 16,000-18,000 
10.5 Over 18,000 

ERIC 



What grade do you teach ? 

1.8 Elementary (6th grade) 

61.4 Junior High 
19.3 High School 

17.5 Non- teaching (adminis tra tors , 

counselors, reading specialists 
etc . ) 

Wha t is the ma j or subject area you 



teach? 




17 


.5 


English 


17 


.5 


History, Social science 


7 


.0 


Science 


12 


.3 


Ma thematics 


1 


.8 


Foreign language 


3 


.5 


Home economics 


5 


.3 


Bus iness , commerc ia 1 


3 


.5 


Physical education, health 


5 


.3 


Fine arts 


5 


.3 


Industrial arts 


19 


.3 


Non- teaching duties 



On the average , how many nights per week 
do you work on school activities at home 
5 . 3 .None 
1.8 One night 
12 . 3 Two nights 
33.3 Three nights 
12.3 Four nights 

14.0 Five nights 

12.3 More than five nights 

Generally speaking, hovj satisfied are 
you with teaching ? 

54.4 Very satisfied 

33. 3 Moderately satisfied 

3 . 5 Somewhat satisfied 
1.8 Not at all satisfied 

h ^hat percentage of your students would 
you classify as non-whi te ? 

50. 1 0-20 percent 
13.8 21-4U percent 
If:.. 8 41-60 percent 

8.6 61-80 percent 
3.5 81-100 percent 

What percent of your students x^7ould you 
classify as disadvantaged? 

45.6 0-20 percent 

21. 1 21-40 percent 

10.5 41-60 percent 
10.5 61-80 percent 

7.0 81-100 percent 
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CHAPTEF 3 

INITIAL PERCEPTION OF THE PURPOSES AND GOALS OF THE INSTITUTE 

During the first day of the Institute, we surveyed the participant's 
perceptions of the purposes and goa"* j of the proceedings. In addition, 
for comparison purposes, a group of teachers not connected with the 
Institute was also polled. The data appear in Table 4 at the end of 
this chapter. 

While most of the participants have heard of the Institute, five 
percent of the group, or two teachers, have not. As we explained in the 
introduction, some of the questionnaires completed by the comparison 
group were inadvertantly included with those of the participants. These 
instruments probably belong to the two respondents unaware of the Institute. 
Therefore, all of the participants had some idea of where chey were and 
why they were there. In addition, one-half of the non-participants had 
some knowledge of the Institute prior to the proceedings, indicating some 
publicity . 

The respondents were asked to write out in full, the "official" title 
of the Institute. Among the participants, almost 60 percent wrote a title 
judged to be correct by including the words "desegregation^^ and/or "equal 
educational opportunity." Seven percent wrote titles judged to be in- 
correct while an additional 35 percent did not attempt the task. Needless 
to say, while one-half of the non-participants were cognizant of the 
Institute, most of them could not reproduce its title. However, two of 
the comparison teachers were able to correctly describe the Institute. 
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The participants and controls learned of the Institute in quite 
different ways. The majority of the participants (84 percent) learned 
of the Institute through their recruitment and participation while the 
controls learned about the Institute from other teachers who may or may 
not have been connected vith the workshops. Different sources cf infor- 
mation apparently lead to different perceptions of the goals and objectives 
of the Institute. The majority (two-thirds) of the participants correctly 
believe that the Institute is intended to sensitize teachers to problems 
related to school desegregation x%?hile another third hold correctly that 
the Institute will strive to sensitize teachers to the concept of equal 
educational opportunity. It is this second purpose that the control 
group has discerned from other teachers. 

Finally, the majority of the participants adopt a cautious '\vait 
and see" attitude regarding the future of the Institute; in response to 
a question asking whether or not the work of the Institute should be 
continued, two thirds of the participants responded, **Let^s wail: and see 
how it works out.'^ The remaining participants are almost equally divided 
between, "Don*t know" and "continue and renew the Institute." Apparently, 
a sizable proportion (15 percent) of the participants optimistically 
anticipated the XN^ork of the Institute and desired to see it continued 
before their own participation. Since knowledge of the Institute by the 
controls is limited, it is not surprising thr^it they simply do not know 
whether or not the work should be continued. It is surprising, however, 
that one-fifth of tliis group think that the work of the Institute is 
important enough to be continued and renewed. This group represents, 
therefore, potential participants and supporters of continued efforts in 
the area of equal educational opportunity and school desegregation. 
Q Apparently there is felt a need for such a training program among teachers 
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Table 4 



Percentage Distributions on Items Concerning Perception of the Institute For 
(1) All 57 Institute Participants (Pretest) and (2) All 55 
Members of a Comparison Group (Comparison Group-Pretest) 



Participants Comparis ^r. 
Group 



Have you heard of the "Institute" which the 
University of Missouri is conducting for 
certain teachers in your school? 



Yes 
No 


93. 
5. 


0 
3 


50. 
49. 


9" 


What is the full "official" title of the 
Institute? (please vrite) 

Correct description 
Incorrect description 
No answer 


58. 
7. 

35. 


0 
0 

1 


3. 
0. 

96. 


6^ 
0 


If you have heard of the Institute, how did you 
learn about it? 










I am a participant 


84. 


2 


0. 




From a teacher not connected with the Institute 


5 . 


3 


20. 




From a teacher connected with the Institute 


3. 


5 


23. 


6" 


From someone else connected with the Institute 


3. 


5 


7. 


3 


From the media (T.V., radio, newspaper, etc.) 


C. 


0 


0. 


0 


From this questionnaire 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Have not heard of the Institute 


0. 


0 


45. 


5^ 


What do you believe is the purpose of the Institute? 










I do not know 


1. 


8 


69. 


0^ 


To fulfill federal guidelines so .hat certain 
schools will be eligible for additional funding 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


To sensitize teachers to problems related to 
school desegregation 


64. 


9 


2 . 


0^ 


To sensitize teachers to the concept of equal 
educational opportunity 


29. 


8 


25. 


5 



^Significantly different from participants at .05 level (2 tail test) 
using Davies (1962) Difference Between Ti^ro Percentages Test 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Participants Comparison 
Group 



To give teachers additional training to meet 
state certification requirements for personnel 

in desegregated schools 0-0 0.0 
To improve the image of the school system in 

the Black cominunity 0.0 2.0 

Do you think the work of the Institute should 
be continued? 

I do not knoKi 17.5 76.3 

Stop it immediately 0.0 0.0 

It should be completed but not renewed 0.0 0.0 

Continue and renew the Institute . 14.0 20.0^ 

Let's wait and see how it works out 66.7 0.0^ 
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CHAPTER 4 

TRAINING AND ATTITUDES VIS-A-VIS THE DISADVANTAGED 

Disadvantaged students come from homes which do not provide the 
experiences necessary for success in school. Such students typically 
perform poorly on standardized tests of achievement and ability. In this 
chapter, we examine the training and attitudes of one subgroup of parti- 
cipants toward disadvantaged atudents and their parents. We begin in 
Section 1, by considering the students and in the second section we 
examine teacher ^s perceptions of parents of disadvantaged students. The 
relevant data appear in Table 5 placed at the end of this chapter. 

Section 1--Disadvantaged Students 

First we examine the training of the participants vis-a-vis the 
disadvantaged student. The data appear in Section A on the first page 
of Table 5. Teachers were ^sked how useful their teacher training was 
in helping them to effectively manage each of several aspects of their 
job pertaining to the disadvantaged student. While administrators viewed 
several of the job items as irrelevant--since they do not teach-- all 
administrators and others v/ith non-teaching duties are concerned generally 
with disadvantaged, in particular with their social and emotional problems 
and evaluation of their progress. 

majority of the participants--but by no means a plurality- -indicate 
that their teaching training was effective in three areas : (1) eva luating 
the progress of disadvantaged students; (2) preparing lessons they can 
understand; and, (3) making lessons interesting and relevant to the 

ERIC 
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disadvantaged. Their preparation was less than adequate, ho\vever, in 
what might be called "human relations." That is, many participants feel 
that their teacher training did not help them effectively deal with 
aspects of their roles which involve the affective and empathic relation- 
ship between teacher and student, particularly; maintaining discipline; 
coping with social and emotional problems of students; dealing with their 
different value orientations; dealing with lack of respect; and, main- 
taining discipline. Thus, while the participants evaluate their cognitive 
training as adequate, their affective education has been neglec ted-~they 
were not prepared to deal with the cultural and emotional "problems" of 
their students. Nevertheless (see Question B, page 1 of Table 5), the 
teachers generally positively evaluate the way they carry out most aspects 
of their jobs. Thus, while they perceive their training as less than 
adequate, the majority feel that they are performing both cognitive and 
human relations tasks in an "excellent" or "good" manner. A sizable 
minority, however, feels that they are not doing a "good" job in areas 
relating to discipline, overcoming learning difficulties, coping with the 
SDcial and emotional problems of the disadvantaged, and lesson preparation. 
One row of data in this section of the table prove to be an exception to 
the above conclusions. These percentages refer to the item, "Dealing 
with the 'low' moral standards of the disadvantaged students." By putting 
low in quotations, we tried to convey the meaning of different cultural 
values which guide action and create behavior patterns which, while not 
repugnant in an absolute sense, nevertheless are seen by many teachers 
as antithetical to their own life styles and value systems. The d^ta 
suggest that these teachers have difficulty in interpreting and understanding 
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the behavior of disadvantaged students--particularly behavior which 
embodies values different from those of middle class teacners. These 
negatively evaluated actions and values of the d isad vantv^ged are parti- 
cularly evident in the areas of persona 1 hygiene , discipline of aggress ive 
behavior, and language usage. 

Finally, Table 5 (question C) assesses teacher satisfaction with 
the various aspects of their duties concerning the disadvantaged which 
Vie have been discussing. In areas where they feel well trained and where 
they believe th-.iy are doing an effective job, the participants express 
satisfaction. Ti"jese satisfying tasks include: overcoming the learning 
difficulties of disadvantaged students; coping with their social and 
emotional problems; evaluating their progress; preparing lessons they 
can understand; making lessons interesting and relevant; and, dealing 
with disadvantaged students generally. This last point should be 
emphasized; 76 percent of the participant subsample report that they 
enjoy (i.e., derive "pleasure") from dealing with disadvantaged students 
generally. They are not reluctant participants in the Institute. Only 
12 percent indicate some displeasure in this activity--and the degree of 
this displeasure is mild (i.e., they express only "some" displeasure). 
For those tasks in which the participants perceive inadequate preparation 
and for which their self-performance evaluctions are neither "good" nor 
"excellent "--disciplinary tasks and activities which emphasize the 
cultural "gap" between teachers and s tudents - - the participants tend to 
express dissatis faction. 

Section 2--Parents of Disadvantaged Students 

Viere we examine the training and attitudes of a subgroup of parti- 
cipants toward the families of disadvantaged FLudents. The guiding 

O 

ERIC 
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assumption of this section is that the teacher is not isolated from the 
community she (or he) serves, and that one of the most important links 
between teacher and community (and teacher and students) are the parents 
of the children in her charge. The data in Table 5, page 2, Question A 
reveal that indeed more than ninety percent of the respondents indicate 
that teacher and administrator contact with the families of disadvantaged 
students does occur in a wide variety of areas ranging from eliciting 
parent cooperation in the educational process to dealing with parent 
criticism of the school. 

Teacher preparation for dealing with a variety of situations 
involving these parents is not judged as adequate by the participants. 
The degree of perceived usefulness of teacher training in eight areas is 
not judged "very*' or "ii^odera te ly" useful by more than a third of the 
respondents. In fact, the responding teachers are most unhappy with 
training in dealing with the lack of control of disadvantaged parents 
over their children and cultural differences between themselves and 
these parents. They also feel that they were not equipped to deal with 
"unfair" parent criticism of the school. Despite inadequate training in 
such areas as dealing with disadvantaged families generally, gaining 
their cooperation, talking with disadvantaged parents, and most importantly, 
dealing with parents lack of understanding in what ^hey can do to help 
their children in school, a majority of the teachers give themselves 
"excellent" or "good" ratings in these areas. Apparently, many teachers 
obtained these interpersonal skills after their formal educational 
training--perhaps painfully through experience or by participation in 
workshops and other inservice activities like the Institute. The teachers 
feel that they are not performing adequately in such areas as dealing 
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\vith: parentis lack of interest in their children's work; parent's 
unfair criticism of the school; the lack of control of disadvantaged 
-arents over their children; and, dealing with cultural differences 
between disadvantaged parents and middle class teachers. Perhaps 
teachers take on some tasks involving parents as a challenge which 
leads to enjoyment and job satisfaction; the teachers say they derive 
"great pleasure" or "some pleasure" from: dealing with disadvantaged 
families generally; gaining their cooperation; talking with disadvantaged 
parents; dealing with parent's lack of interest in their children's work; 
and, dealing with parent's lack of understanding of what they can do to 
help their children in school- -regard less of inadequate training and only 
moderate success in these areas. Again, we conclude that the respondents 
are motivated to respond to an Institute which will help them succeed in 
relating to tlie community they serve. 
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CHAPTER 5 



POLITICAL AND RACIAL ATTITUDES 

In this chapter we examine the political and racial attitudes of 
the participants. Our purpose is to assess their "iibera lism" on two 
complexes of closely related issues--politics and race. The reader may 
ask how political and racial considerations are related to the consider- 
ation of equal educational opportunity. First, recall that the expressed 
purpose of the Institute is to "assist schools in dealing with problems 
occc?sioned by and/or incidental to desegregation.*' It is felt that a 
significant proportion of black students are disadvantaged and that the 
schools must make a major effort to ensure that no child is denied the 
opportunity of a "good" education--notwithstanding the lack of qualities 
in his home and in the schools which may not be congruent with this goal. 

Secondly, the definition of equal educational opportunity which is 

the basis of the Institute proposal has racial and political overtones. 

The relevant paragraph from the proposal (Page 1, Revised Proposal, 

April 21, 1972, submitted to the Curators of the University of Missouri-St. 

Louis) is reproduced below: 

Today, education is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and the great 
expenditures for education both demons tra te 
our recognition of the importance of education 
to our democratic society. It is required in 
the performance of our most basic public re- 
sponsibilities, even service in the armed forces. 
It is the very foundation of good citizenship. 
Today it is a principal instrument in awakening 
the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in helping 

O 

ERLC 



him to adjust normally to his environment. In 
these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if 
he is denied the opportunity of an education. 
Such an opportunity, where the state has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be 
made available to all on equal terms. 

The '^.ourcG of this explication of equal educational opportunity is the 
nol^; famous case of Brown versus the Board of Education of Topeka which 
was reviewed by the Supreme Court in 1954. In this case, the "separate 
but equal'' doctrine of separate educational facilities for blacks and 
whites was struck dcfwn. Thus, we must consider the racial attitudes 
of the participants since their sentiments may be barriers to dealing 
with all students on an equitable basis. In addition, it is desirable 
to analytically separate the issues of race and education, since we 
have found in an earlier chapter that some of the teachers do not see the 
t\>?o groups-"black students and disadvantaged students--as coterminous, 
that is, from the teacher^s perspective, not all disadvantaged students 
are black and not all black students are disadvantaged. 

After assessing the racial and political attitudes of the participants 
it might be useful to compare their sentiments with those of a national 
sample of Americans. In this way, we can determine whether the teachers 
are representative of other Americans or are atypical in their attitudes, 
Toward this end, we obtained data decks of nationwide opinion polls con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) in Chicago, Illinois. 
Furthermore, it may not be equitable to compare a group of professionals 
with Americans generally. By making appropriate cross-tabulations of the 
NORC data, however, we were able to isolate a more appropriate comparison 
group: college graduates from the North Central States, Since Missouri 
is one of the North Central States, we are able to evaluate the political 
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and racial stance of the participants relative to a group with comparable 
education living in the same region. First we examine political leanings 
(Section 1) and then we consider racial attitudes in Section 2. 

Section 1: Political Attitudes 

Table 6 which appears at the end of this chapter compares the 
political leanings and behaviors of the participants with those of 
Americans in general and a comparison group of college graduates from the 
North Central States. 

Compared to the population as a whole, Table 6 shows that while 
Republicans are greatly under-represented among the Institute participants, 
those who refer to themselves as "Independents" are greatly over-represented. 
Other college graduates from the Missouri region tend to be Republicans 
and thus the teachers seem to be quite atypical in their political 
leanings. Many more teachers than the general population or college 
graduates indicate their political party preference as "Independent" which 
suggests that the participants are generally dividf.d between those loyal 
to the Democratic party and those who do not hold to any specific party 
line but who use other criteria to determine their stance on particular 
issues . 

In addition to political affiliation, we asked the participants to 
describe tlieir ideological orientation, whether conservative, moderate, 
liberal, or radical. Again, the respondents do not seem to reflect the 
attitudes prevailing in the general population or in a more closely matched 
comparison group. While the participants characterize themselves as 
Independents, they cautiously classify themselves as having predominantly 
"moderate" political leanings. They are not overly cautious, ho\N?evcr, 



since only 12 percent identify themselves as conservatives (compared to 
35 percent of the general population and 39 percent of the comparison 
group) . 

Like educated people generally, the large majority of the teachers 
vote. In the 1968 presidentia 1 election, the Institute participants 
were equally divided between Nixon and Humphrey despite the fact that 
only nine percent of the teachers classified themselves as Republicans-- 
testimony to the fact that they are truly Independents and not idealogues; 
they are flexible and not tied to party lines. Two-fifths of the teachers 
voted for Nixon compared to two-thirds of the North Central comparison 
group-vindicating that while the teachers do not classify themselves as 
"liberals" they voted in large numbers (although not a majority) for a 
liberal candidate. Perhaps the teachers are more liberal then they 
themselves believe. We will investigate this assertion in the context 
of racial attitudes in the next session. 



In this section we examine the attitudes of the participants and 
comparison groups of Americans toward the goals and methods of the civil 
rights movement. First we consider the data on civil rights goals which 
appear in Table 7 which is placed at the end of this chanter. 

The items in Table 7 comprise the Guttman Scale of Prointegra tion . 
Each item measures on a specific issue the degree to which respondents 
will allow themselves to come into close contact with blacks--from "distant" 
relationships on street cars and busses, to moderately "close" occupa- 
tional relationships, and finally to the quite "close" proximity implied 
by marriage. 



Section 2: 



Racial Attitudes 




Table 7 sho\>7s that the oveTOhelming majority of teachers support 
equal access to public accommodations and to jobs. The issue of public 
accommodations is important for two reasons. First, Missouri was a slave 
state with *'Jim Cro\>7" laws and some of the participating teachers may 
have had experience with discrimination in public places. Secondly, the 
denial of integrated transportation in Plessy versus Ferguson by the 
Supreme Court in 1896 provided the "separate but equal doctrine" which 
was the basis for later justification of segregation. It was also this 
issue wliich thrust Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. into national promi- 
nance in 1955 when lie led the Montgomery bus boycott which resulted in 
the Supreme Court overturning its earlier ruling. On these issues-~public 
accommodation and equal job access--t}ie participating teachers are noti- 
ceably more "liberal" than Americans generally b^ic comparable (although 
there are some statistically significant differences, the magnitude of 
these differences are quite small) to other highly educated people living 
in their region. 

In terms of school integration (which we will discuss in more detail 
later), the large majority of teachers support this goal of the civil 
rights movement; however, approximately 12 percent of the teachers do not 
acquiesce. In this regard, tliey are more liberal than Americans generally, 
but somewhat more conservative than a matched group of professionals 
(almost 96 percent of the college graduates from the. North Central states 
believe that blacks and whites should go to the same schools compared to 
88 percent of the participants) . 

\>Jliile the participants support the major goals of the civil rights 
movement, they are slightly less enthusiastic about some of the methods 
blacks have used to gain their rights. For example, approximately 80 



percent of the teachers disagree with the statement that "blacks should 
not push themselves where tliey are not wanted." While their support of 
black assertiveness does not match their support of some of the early 
civil rights goals, the participants are more supportive than Americans 
in general, and particularly moreso than other educated groups. 

Only two of the participating teachers object to these three 
statements : 

I would object if a member of my family wanted to 
bring n black friend home to dinner 

There should be laws against marriage between blacks 
and v;hites 

White people have a right to keep blacks out of their 
neigiiborhoods if they want to, and blacks should 
respect that right 

On these issues, the teachers are more liberal than other professionals 

in tlieir region and much more liberal than Americans generally. We would 

like to make a few comments about these data. First, although teachers 

do not support legal barriers against intermarriage, we did not assess 

their feelings about intermarriage--most likely, they would be less than 

enthusiastic supporters of such unions. Similarly, although the majority 

of the teacliers support integrated schooling, we have no data on the degree 

of their support; that is, we do not know how much integration they would 

be willing to accept. On the one hand, their acceptance of integration 

may be more apparent than real in view of prevailing de facto segregation. 

On the other hand, they may feel tliat integration is necessary if their 

children are to grov; up in a pluralistic society. In fact, recent surveys 

conducted by George Gallup (1971:40) support this interpretation. As the 

data in Table 8 (see the end of this chapter) demonstrate: "The national 

conL^ensus judged by survey results is that integration has improved the 
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quality of education received by the blacks, that it has not improved 
the quality of education received by white students, but that, on the 
whole, it has improved relations between whites and blacks.^' The parti- 
cipating teachers are more in agreement with these sentiments than other 
Americans and their students. 

• Finally, education and housing are emotional issues for many blacks 
as well as whites. The teachers realize that blacks do not have adequate 
housing and educational opportunities. v^ien the housing question becomes 
personal and whites are asked to accept black neighbors, many issues are 
raised which inhibit wiiite acceptance. First, there is the problem of 
xntimate social contact with members of another race. Secondly, there 
are the believed economic losses in home equity and property values. 
Thirdly, general ideological issues dealing with the sanctity of private 
property become salient. These issues are apparently less important for 
the participating teachers than for professionals in general and other 
Americans in particular. 

Table 9 which appears at the end of this chapter deals with teacher 
perceptions of the methods of the civil rights movement and related racial 
sentiments. As the data show, the participants do not question the legit- 
imacy of black demands; less than one-fifth say that black groups are 
asking for '^too much . On this item they are considerably more ''liberal^' 
than the general population and an educated comparison group. Similarly, 
few of tlie participants disapprove of the actions blacks have taken to 
obtain their rights and do not feel that demonstrations have been counter- 
productive. Here again, the teachers are much more f.olerant than Americans 
generally, and somewhat more tolerant than the matched comparison group. 
They probably feel that demonstrations have brought blacks tangible gains 
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(such as more jobs and better educational opportunities) and helped 
tWiites like themselves gain a better understanding of black problems. 
They are ambivalent, ho^>7ever, about the "show" of black power x^?hich civil 
rights demonstrations have produced, since the group is equally divided 
on whether, "in general, black power means that blacks advocate political- 
economic equality rather than violent revolution," This view is shared 
by Americans generally, both professionals and others. 

The participants feel that blacks are as intelligent as white 
people but are blocked by inadequate education and training. A sizable 
minority view the barriers as primarily motivational when they disagree 
that "the failure of black people to achieve equality is due to the 
restrictions imposed by white society rather than to lack of drive and 
initiative." On this issue, there is support by other educated people 
in their region. Most Americans, however, see the failures of blacks 
as due to "outside" factors, rather than to motivational inhibitions. 
The participants, therefore, want to see blacks obtain the training they 
need to get ahead, which is both pedagogical or cognitive education and 
psychological (motivational) training. 

The teachers are not optimistic about the future of rjce relations 
in America--only one-half believe that most Americans w.-.i^t to see Blacks 
get a better break and one-third assert that black-wl^ Le relations will 
always be a problem in the United States. As to possible solutions to 
these problems, education is of course paramount. They do not feel that 
the problem of black rights should be left to the states, ho;^7ever; rather, 
the Federal government (such projects as the Institute) together with local 
and personal efforts must solve these problems . 
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In summary, the Institute participants seem to have been selected 
(or selected themselves) on a number of criteria that distinguish them 
from the general population and from other intellectuals. If they had 
been randomly selected from intellectuals we would not have expected them 
to be more liberal on racial and political issues than a matched group of 
college graduates from the North Central states. However, for a majority 
of items, the participants take a more liberal stance than Americans in 
general, and intellectuals in particular. They do not label themselves 
PS "liberals," however. In a sense, then, much of the work of the 
Institute has been accomplished simply by prior se lec tion^-perhaps less 
"liberal" teachers should have been selected. On the other hand, these 
teachers seem well suited to the sort of training the Institute will 
provide; perhaps this training would not be as acceptable to their more 
conservative colleagues. And finally, we should emphasize that the 
majority--but not all of the teacherS"-f eel that generally speaking, 
school integration has improved the quality of education for blacks, and 
fewer of the participants feel that whites have reaped the same benefits. 
They support efforts for school integration, therefore, because of the 
potential benefits to blacks. The participants have a sense of social 
justice which is not based on such pragmatic considerations as white 
acceptance- And, as we pointed out earlier, they do not view themselves 
(self righteously) as "liberals," but as "Independents" doing what is 
just. 
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Table 6 

percentage Distributions of the Responses to Political Items For 
(1) All 57 Institute Participants (Pretest), (2) A Probability 
Sample of 1490 Americans, and (3) 44 College Graduates 
from the North Central States 



participants All College 
Americans^ Graduates 



Ilow do you think of yourself 












politically? 












Democra t 


35 . 


1 


46 , 


, 2 


!:>. 9 


Republican 


8. 


,8 


22, 


.9^ 


40.9*^ 


Independent 


5A. 


,4 


23, 


.4^ 


38. 6«^ 


Other 


0. 


,0 


2, 


.4 


4.5 


Not sure 


1. 


,8 


4, 


,7^ 


0.0 


Generally speaking; in politics 












v/ould you describe yourself as a 












Conservative 


12, 


,3 


35, 


.3^ 


38.6^ 


Moderate 


70, 


,2 


31, 


.3" 


38. 6^^ 


Libera 1 


14. 


,0 


18, 


.1^ 


20.5 


Radical 


0, 


.0 


1 


.9 


0.0 


Did you vote in the last 












Presidential election? 












Yes 


84, 


.2 


69, 


.5^ 


88.6 


No 


14, 


.0 


30, 


.5^ 


11.4 


If you did vote, for whom did 












you vote? 












Humphrey 


42, 


, 1 


29, 


.6^ 


25.6^ 


Nixon 


40, 


,4 


33 




66.7*^ 


Wallace 


1, 


,8 


6, 


.0^ 


0.0 


Someone else 


8, 


.8 


20, 


.0^ 


8.0 



^' Data from National Opinion Research Center Amalgam Study 4100 
completed in 1970. 

^ Significantly differe.it from participants at .05 (2-tail test). 
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Table 7 

Per Cent Who ^'Agree^^ With the Goals of the Civil Rights Movement For 
(1) All 57 Institute Participants (Pretest), (2) A Probability 
Sample of Americans, and (3) College Graduates 
frcm the North Central States 



Participants All College 
Americans Graduates 



Generally speaking, I do not think that 
there should be separate sections for 
blacks on street cars and busses 


96 


.5 


73. 




97. 


7'^ 


Blacks should have the right to use the 
same parks, restaurants, and hotels as 
white people 


94 


.7 


72. 




97. 




Blacks who are qualified should have as 
good a chance as whites to get jobs 


93 


.0 


71. 


0" 


90. 


gd 


Black and white students should go to the 
same schools 


87 


.7 


62. 


2ae 


95. 




Blacks should not push themselves where 
they are not wanted 


19 


.3 


65. 


5ae 


47. 


ybe 


I would object if a member of my family 
wanted to bring a black friend home 
to dinner 


3 


.5 


28. 


^ae 


11. 


b 

4 


There should be laws against marriage 
between blacks and whites 


3 


.5 


40. 


3ae 


25. 


gbe 


Wliite people have a riglit to keep blacks 
out of their neighborhoods if they want 
to, jnd blacks should respect that right 


3 


. 5 


36. 


3"^ 


20. 


5be 



^ Data from NatioL-Ql Opinion Research Center Amalgam Study 4100 
completed in 1970. Response; of 1247 whites only; data unavailable for blacks. 

^ Data from National Opinion Research Center Amalgam Study 4100 
compicted in 1970. Responses of 44 white college graduates from the North 
Central States 

^ Data from National Opinion Research Center Ama gam Study 4050 
completed in 1968. Responses of 1251 v;hites only; data unavailable for blacks 

^ Data from National Opinion Research Center Amalgam. Study 4050 
completed in 1968. responses of 44 whi^e college graduates from the North 
Central States 

Y-Tk^r- ^ Significantly different from participants at .05 (2 tail test). 
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Table 8 

Per Cent Who "agree'^ x-jith School Integration Items For (1) All 
57 Institute Participants (Pretest), (2) A Probability 
Sample of 1500 Americans, and (3) High 
School Juniors and Seniors 



All U.S. 

Part ici pants Americans Students 



Generally speaking, school integration 
has improved the quality of education 
received by black students 


77.2 


43 


.0^ 


56.0^ 


Generally sp.^.aking, school integration 
has improved the relations bet\N/een 
xvhites and blacks 


63.2 


40 


.0^ 


59.0 


Generally speaking, school integration 
has improved tlie quality of education 
received by white students 


40.4 


23 


.0^ 


35.0'' 


^ Data from Gallup Public Opinion Poll reported 


in 


Phi 


- De Ita-Kappan, 


September 1971, pp. 33-48. 










b 

Significantly different from partic 


ipants at , 


.05 


(2- 


tail test). 
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Table 9 

Per Cent Who ^'Agree" \^7ith Selected Racial Attitudes For 
(1) All 57 Institute Participants (Pretest), (2) A 
Probability Sample of Americans, and 3) College 
Graduates from the North Central States 

All College 
Participants Americans Graduates 

Methods of the Civil Rights Movement 

In general, black power means to me that 
blacks advocate political-economic 

equality rather than violent revolution 43,9 36.2 43.2^ 

Demonstrations have hurt rather than 

helped the black cause 21.1 65.9^^ 45.5^^ 

I generally disapprove of actions which 

blacks have taken to obtain civil rights 21.1 74.2^^ 68.2^^ 

Black groups are asking for too much 17.5 52.2^^ 47.7^^ 

Black-White Differences 

In general, blacks are as intelligent as 
vjhite people--that is, they can learn 
things just as well if they are given 

the same education and training 96,5 61.2^^ 84.1^^ 

The failure of black people to achieve 
equality is due to the restrictions 
imposed by white society rather than 

to lack of drive and initiative 64.9 30.3^^ 52.3 

The Future of Race Relations 

On the whole, most white people \^ant 

to see blacks get a better break 50.9 

Black -white relations will always be 

a problem in the United States 35.1 

The problem of black rights should be 
left to the states rather than to the 
federal government 8.8 

^ ^^-ita from National Opinion Research Center Amalgam Survey 4050 
completed in 1968. Responses of 1251 whites only; data unavailable for blacks. 

^ Data from National Opinion Research Center Amalgam Survey 4050 
completed in 1968. Responses of 44 white college graduates from the North 
Q Central States 

ERJC ^Significantly different from participants at .05 (2-tail test). 
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CHAPTER VI 
QUASI EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION DESIGN 

The purpose of the Institute is to provide certain experiences — 
both didactic and interactive — which will enable the partir:ipants to 
modify their conception of equal educational opportunity (EEO) . In order 
to evaluate change in attitudes toward EEO it is necessary to assess 
teacher's notions of EEO both before and after participation in the 
project. Toward this end, survey questionnaire items were written which 
express various conceptions of EEO and administered to the teachers prior 
to participation in the Institute in June, 1972 and at the conclusion of 
the project in June, 1973. 

One major difficulty in interpreting attitude pretest and posttest 
comparisons is the effect of the test itself on the beliefs under consi- 
deration. In particular, it could be argued that any measured change in 
EEO attitudes is the result of the exposure to the items in the pretest, 
rather than to the Institute itself. In order to determine the effect of 
the EEO instrument, the participants were divided into two groups (with 
the aid of a table of random numbers): the stimulus group consisting of 
34 teachers and a non-stimulus group of 23 teachers. Prior to the 
Institute, the stimulus group was exposed to the complete questionnaire 
including the EEO instrument while the non-stimulus group completed all 
attitude and background items except the EEO questions. Thus, the non- 
stimulus group was not "contaminated," i.e., had no prior contact with 
the EEO items. At the termination of the Institute, both the stimulus 
and the non-stimulus groups completed attitude and background items 



and the non-stimulus groups completed attitude and background items 
including the EEO instrument. First, we can assess the effectiveness 
of the Institute by comparing the responses of the stimulus group on the 
EEO pretest with the responses of the same teachers on the EEO posttest. 
Secondly, we can evaluate the effect of the test itself by comparing the 
EEO responses of the two posttest groups — the ^'contaminated" stimulus 
group and the non-stimulus group. That is, if the EEO items do not 
influence beliefs, there will be no significant difference in the respon- 
ses of teachers who were (stimulus group) and who were not (non-stimulus 
group) exposed to the instrument on prior occasions. Of the 57 partici- 
pating teachers who completed questionnaires at the inception of the 
Institute (34 in the stimulus group and 23 in the non-stimulus group), 
instruments were obtained from only 50 teachers at the conclusion of 
the study (30 in the stimulus group and 20 in the non**stimulus group). 

Finally, there is another major difficulty inherent in the evalua- 
tion of attitude change over a long period of time. Although a reliable 
instrument may show attitude shifts during the course of the year-long 
Institute, change may be attributable to events taking place within that 
year which are independent of the Institute. For example, in addition 
to the Institute, during the past year the participants: were exposed to 
news stories of desegregation; learned of the assassinations of whites 
by militant blacks in New Orleans: and may have read reviews of the 
popular and newsmaking book on EEO, Inequality — A Reassessment of the 
Effect of Family and Schooling in America by Christopher Jencks (1972). 
Measured attitude change may result from knowledge of these incidents 
rather than from the Institute. Therefore, a comparison group of 
teachers aware of these and other events — but who did not participate 



in the Institute — was selected. These teachers indicated their opinions 
both before (pretest) and after (posttest) the year-long Institute. If 
non-Institute events are responsible for changing the sentiments of the 
participants, these events should also modify the belief nf the non- 
participants. On the other hand, the absence of significant differences 
in the EEO protocols of a comparison group of non-participating teachers 
over the course of the project indicates that measured EEO attitude 
change among the participants is not likely attributable to non-Institute 
events, but is due rather to the Institute itself. The comparison group 
is made up of 57 teachers matched with the participants on the following 
attributes: employing school, sex, race, and years of teaching experi- 
ence (to the nearest three years). Of the 57 ^'comparison^^ teachers who 
completed the pretest, only 50 teachers were given the posttest since 
seven of the 57 participants did not complete the posttest. 

This discussion of the evaluation design, time sequence, definition 
and composition of subgroups, and instruments is outlined in Figure 1 
which appears at the conclusion of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FINDINGS — INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

Table 10 which appears at the conclusion of this chapter indicates 
the percent of teachers who agree with various conceptions of equal 
educational opportunity (EEC) among several subgroups of participants 
and non-participants. Forty-two items were included in the EEO instru- 
ment designed to reflect current notions of equal educational opportunity 
and the assumptions underlying these definitions. In this chapter we 
present a brief overview of the findings. A more thorough examination 
of the items and teacher responses is presented in the following chapter. 

In this overview, the reader should examine Table 10 and note the 
following comparisons. The first two columns of the table juxtapose 
the responses of the comparison group of non-participants before and 
after the Institute. None of the comparisons contain significantly 
different percentage-pairs, indicating that any observed modification of 
the EEO attitudes of the participants is not attributable to extra- 
Institute events. The second two columns of Table 10 compare the post- 
Institute responses of participants who were exposed to the EEO pretest 
to those who did not take the EEO pretest. None of these comparisons are 
.statistically significant, suggesting that any alteration in the EEO 
beliefs of the participants is not due to the EEO instrument itself. 
Finally, the last two columns of Table 10 are composed of the protest 
and posttest EEO responses of the participants. Of the 42 comparisons, 
nine are statistically different, indicating nine instances of attitude 
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change which are not likely spurious. These nine items are reproduced 
in Table 11 (see end of the chapter) for convenient examination. 

Table 11 reveals a sizable shift in attitudes toward one of the 
"latent" functions of attempts to divert resources to schools in order 
to close the gap between advantaged and disadvantaged students. At the 
inception of the Institute, one-fifth of the participants believed that 
such programs raise the achievement of disadvantaged students slightly 
and increase the achievement of other students a great deal, thus 
widening the gap, compared to two-fifths of the participants at the 
posttest. Thus, teachers are cautious in accepting programs for the 
disadvantaged and appear to carefully consider the unintended consequen- 
ces of such programs which sometimes negate their stated purpose. 

How then should the gap be narrowed? The teachers shifted their 
sentiments against one solution during the course of the Institute. 
Whereas before the Institute almost one-third of the participants believed 
that students who do not have the intellectual abilities required for 
further study should be "screened out" of the educational system, only 
ten percent agreed with this strategy at the posttest. One major reason 
for this, as we shall discuss later in great detail, was their increased 
lack of confidence in the usefulness of the concepts "ability" and 
"endowment." An alternative strategy that gained wider acceptance is to 
concentrate efforts primarily on students who have performed well in 
previous school work; only six percent of the teachers held this view 
before participation in the Institute compared to 20 percent at the con- 
clusion of the project. A majority of teachers, however, do not agree 
with this latter strategy. It is also clear that those who agree with 
this proposal do not want students without good records to have their 
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resources given to students with higher achievement; rather, the respon- 
dents want students with academic promise given **new** additional resources 
and materials. 

Table 11 also shows an increasing awareness of the relativity of 
measured achievement in the attainment of equal educational opportunity. 
At the beginning of the Institute, more than 25 percent of the teachers 
agreed that, ''For equality of educational opportunity to exist, disad- 
vantaged students must reach the. same levels of achievement as other 
students/' compared to only ten percent at the posttest. Although many 
teachers conceive of final achievement level in relative terms when 
evaluating the attainment of equal educational opportunity, this view 
is not used to rationalize low expectations for disadvantaged students. 
For example, as Table 11 shows, at the conclusion of the Institute, 40 
percent of the teachers felt that disadvantaged children could — and 
should — be trained for a profession, notwithstanding their desire to 
emulate others and enter a craft. 

We now turn our attention away from Table 11 for a moment in order 

to examine teacher's attitudes toward equal educational opportunity in 

light of the goals of the Institute. Page four of the Institute Proposal 

states the following objective of the project: 

In terms of them having to deal with culturally 
heterogeneous populations, these schools must begin 
to interpret and accept the purpose of "equal educa- 
tional opportunity" to mean that regardless of social 
class, race, or ethnic origin, the process of educa- 
tion should attempt to move the student forward in 
his development to become all that he is capable 
of becoming. (Underlines not in original.) 

A number of items in the EEO instrument (see Table 10) are relevant 
to this "self-actualization" notion of equal educational opportunity. 



They are reproduced below for convenient examination: 



Percent I'Tho Agree 
Pretest Posttest 



Fully develop the potential of each child 
regardless of his intellectual endowment 



97 



100 



Continue educating students until they 
have fully developed all their potential 



76 



80 



Each child is different and must learn at 
his own rate. The school, therefore, 
must provide a situation in which this 
learning is continually occurring 



100 



100 



Have various curricula (college prep, 
vocational, etc.) in order to fully 
develop the potentialities of pupils 
with different aptitudes and interests 



97 



100 



All children should be exposed to a 
college oriented curriculum 



06 



07 



Each child should be encouraged to reach 
his fullest potential. Thus, he should 
be judged on his own terms and not 
compared to other groups. Grading and 
competition would consequently be 

de-emphasized 88 78 

Grade students according to the extent 
to which they work up to their innate 

capacities 79 77 

In evaluating students, take into account 
the amount of effort they put into their 



The items above show that the teachers are in almost unanimous 
agreement with the Institute objective that all students should have 
their potential fully developed regardless of their intellectual endow- 
ment. The Institute itself had little effect on this sentiment since 
the majority of the teachers subscribed to this principle at the outset 
of the project. The participants strongly agree that students should 
have their education continued until tholr potential is developed, although 
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88 



87 
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their sentiments are not quite unanimous on this point. This indicates 
that perhaps some teachers feel that other coramunlty agencies in addition 
to the school should have some influence in this developmental process. 
The participants perceive that each child has different needs and must 
therefore learn at his own rate. Consequently, they feel that it is the 
goal of the school to provide a situation in which this learning — and 
self actualization — is continually occurring. 

How can the school provide such a learning climate? One methoc 
clearly is to provide various curricula (college preparation, vocational, 
career training, and so on) for children with a variety of needs and 
abilities. Thus, the teachers do not support the imposition of any 
singli3 curricula track, such as exposing all chiluieu to a college 
oriented program. Since each cliild should be encouraged to reach his 
fullest potential and '^become all that he is capable of becoming," 
evaluative and grading standards must be relative as children with 
unique needs and abilities cannot be compared with students of differing 
abilities. The participants say, therefore, that the students should 
be judged on his own terms and not compared to other groups. This would 
de-emphasize the competition for grades as each child would be evaluated 
according to the extent he worlvs up to his innate capacity . Observed 
effort is one measure of this fulfillment and is therefore considered a 
relevant criterion for the assignment of grades. 

It may seem, therefore, that the teachers entered the Institute with 
the very attitudes that their participation was intended to inculcate. 
They were in agreement with the objective of the Ins titute--namely , that 
"education should attempt to move the student forward in his development 
to become all that he is capable of becoming" — both before and after 



their participation. 

closer examination of the items in Table 11 which we did not 
discuss earlier reveals that this conclusion is a bit hasty. While all 
the participants agree that the potential of each child should be fully 
developed, the assumptions underlying their notion of potential (ability, 
endowment, innate capacity, etc.) changed ^s a result of the Institute. 
Furthermore, as we shall see in a more detailed examination of Tables 10 
and 11 in the next chapter, the ways in which the teachers would like to 
see the goal of self-actualization realized are worth examining. 

The last four items in Table 11 show that the teachers shifted their 
attitudes towarr^ ability in a number of significant ways in response to 
the Institute. First, the proportion of teachers who believe that native 
intelligence is not fixed genetically but is responsive to environmental 
influences during the first formative years increased, so that by the 
conclusion of the Institute almost all of the participants agreed with 
this point of view. 

Secondly, as a result of the Institute, the proportion of teachers 
who believe that native ability is equally distributed among all groups 
in the population (whether advantaged or disadvantaged) increased from 
65 to 80 percent. In fact, not only is ability — whatever ability may 
be — equally distributed, but the very concept of ability as a unidimen- 
sional trait was questioned by additional teachers as a result of the 
Institute . Before participation in the Institute , 29 percent of the 
teachers agreed that schools must recognize that *'there is no such thing 
as a general trait of intelligence or ability — only special abilities, 
such as verbal ability and mathematical ability;" 45 percent of the 
group espoused this belief at the termination of the Institute. There- 
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fore, while the Leachers did not change their views about the goals of 
the schools (they all believe that the schools should enable students 
to develop their potential fully), the Institute modified some of the 
basic assumptions teachers hold about the meaning of ability, its 
distribution in the population, and its responsiveness to the environ- 
ment, A more detailed examination of the teacher's notions of ability 
follow in the n''-=^xt chapter. An attempt will be made to tie in the 
teacher's perspectives with the massive literature on equality of 
educational opportunity. 
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Table 11 



Sunrmary of Findings: Items With Significant Differences 
in P^jrcent Agreement in Pretest and Posttest 
Administration to Participants 



Percent Who Agree 

V Pretest Posttest 

Items" N=34 N=30 



"Screen out" students who do not have the intellectual 

abilities required for further study 30 10 

Concentrate efforts primarily on students who have 

done well in previous school work 06 20 

The school should increase the opportunities of the 
disadvantaged child by training him for a profession — 
even if this means that they are at the same time 
reducing his opportunity to enter a craft like his 

father 26 40 

For equality of educational opportunity to exist, 
disadvantaged students must reach the same levels 

of achievement as other students 26 10 

Superior schools do not close the gap between 
advantaged and disadvantaged students. They raise 
the achievement of disadvantaged students slightly 
and increase the achievement other students a 

great deal, thus widening the gap 21 42 

Schools must assume that native ability is distri- 
buted equally among all groups in the population, 

whether advantaged or disadvantaged 65 80 

Native intelligence, which is an important factor 
in school achievement, must be recognized as not 
fixed genetically. It is responsive to environmen- 
tal influences during the first formative years 82 97 

All children, except those born with neurological 
defects, are basically very much alike in their 
native ability. Their apparent differences in 
intelligence are due to rather superficial differences 
in their upbringing and family background 26 



48 



The schools must recognize that there is no such thing 

as a general trait of intelligence or ability — only 

special abilities, such as verbal ability, mathematical 

ability, and so on 29 45 
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^ Items ordered according to their relative position in the instrument 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE FINDINGS—DISCUSSION AND CONTEXT 

As Corcoran and others point out (Corcoran.^ 1968; Evetts, n.d.) 
equality of educational opportunity (EEO) is a normative concept whose 
meaning has changed over the years and varies with the nature, experience, 
and objectives of the defining group. Almost all groups in our society — 
and indeed, other nations as well — advocate equality of educational 
opportunity in an ideal sense. The notion of equality of opportunity 
has been affixed to education by an increased realiz-ition of the impor- 
tance of schooling in the allocation of social rewards to "educated" 
people. However, as we can see by a multitude of different educational 
policies and lack of consensus vis-a-vis the benefits and accessibility 
of education in the United States, the notions of EEO are as varied as 
the number of subgroups with distinctive experiences and ideologies. 

Below, we present a rather lengthy quotation from Gordon (1972) 
which traces the history of the concept and places it in context of 
present day America: 

One of the traditional roles of education in the U.S.A. 
has been to broaden opportunities for productive, in- 
fluential, and regarding participation in the affairs 
of the society by developing those skills and entry 
credentials necessary for economic survival and social 
satisfaction. The idea of education for all grew g/;ad-* 
ually . In this country we extended this opportuniLy to 
more and more of our people, by a steady increase in 
the quantity of educational experiences available and 
the quality of the educational product. While the 
quantity of available educational experiences has 
grow , there also has been a marked increase in the 
quality of the skil Is and competencies demanded of those 



who would achieve much. Similarly, the individual's 
goals are higher. He wants to be productive in the 
sense that the society stes his effort as resulting 
in a valued product; influential in the sense tha^ 
his participation is viewed as having some influence 
on outcomes; and rewarded for his effort both mater- 
ially and psychologically. 

Increased perception of this role of education makes 
us want to equalize access to basic education of hi^^h 
quality. Spurred on by the civil rights movement of 
the 1950's and 60's, equal opportunity in education 
has become an issue of crucial national concern . By 
many, it is regarded as the base for all the rights, 
privileges , and responsibilities of membership in 
this modern democratic society. 

Our country's desire to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities is in part a product of advances in the orga- 
nization and development of human societies during 
the past six centuries. In earlier periods when 
neither the need nor the resources for wide access to 
education existed, the ideal of universal equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities also did not exist, 
certainly not in the public policy sphere. The 
concept itself and the concern for its implementa- 
tion could not have emerged as an important issue , 
even now, if we had not earlier developed an aTvare- 
ness of the universality of educability. Hjman 
societies have always considered educable tnose 
categories of persons thought to be needed in the 
maintenance of the social order. Consequently, as 
the human resource requirements of social orders 
have changed, concepts of educability have changed. 
Educability in human subjects has been defined less 
by the factual potentials of persons and more by 
the level of society's demand for people capable of 
certain levels of function. In more simplistic and 
exclusive social systems most people were considered 
uneducable and effort was not "wasted** on their for- 
mal training. As long ago as the early Christian 
period and as recently as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was only the religious and political nobil- 
ity who were thought to be capable and worthy of 
academic learning. The social order was maintained 
by the machinations of these elite groups and the 
siTT.pie and routine gaming, farming, and crafting 
skills of i.l]it:erate masses. Under the triple pres- 
sures of t>^ reformation in religion, mecharJ '^r' tion 
in industry , and ins ti tut ionalization in comjiivLrce , 
categories of persons thought to be capable o2 aca- 
demic learning were greatly expanded. Opportunities 
for active participation in religious activities 



and rituals made reading and writing more widely 
usable and salable skills. Similarly, the emer- 
gence of collective machine production shops and 
the expansion of commerce and trade through insti- 
tutions made necess.-ry the broader distribution of 
these skills. The combined impnct was a greatly 
increased societal need for computational and commu- 
nicative skills in larger numbers of people. As a 
corollary, previously illiterate people were drawn 
into the small body of literates and the mass of 
^^uneducables" wac ^^d'iced. 

In the United States, where religious freedom and 
divei si ty became widespread , where democracy in 
government became the Meal, av^ where industria- 
lization and economic expansic.?. advanced most rapidly^ 
more and more literate persons were required. In 
mid-nineteenth-century U.'^.A., society's view of who 
could be educated quickly expanded to include all 
people in this country except for slaves. With the end 
of slavery and the incorporation of ex-slaves into the 
industrial labor force, ex-slaves gradually came to be 
regarded as educable. Through the exercise of briefly 
held political power, together with uneducated poor 
whites, they literally forced increased access to 
public education as a vehicle for their education. 
These indigenous poor were later joined by waves of 
immigrants who also saw the public school as their 
major route to economic and social salvation. In the 
metropolitan areas of the period, the school also be- 
came the major vocational training resource that pre- 
pared semiskilled and commercial workers for rapidly 
expanding industries. Although the school did not 
Succeed in educating all of these new candidates., the 
once narrowly defined concept of educability was now 
nearly universal in its inclusiveness . 

Our conception of education has also changed over the 
years. In Thomas Jeff^srson's view the school was 
expected to provide the technical skills and basic 
knowledge necessary for work and economic survival. 
It was from newspapers, journals, and books and from 
participation in politics that people were to be 
really educated. In reviewing Jefferson's position 
on education, Cremin (1965) has concluded that it 
never occurred to Jefferson that schooling would be- 
come the chief educational influence on the young. 
However, changes in the number and variety of persons 
s*^rved by the school, changes in the functioning of 
thxt society, and changes in the nature of the skills 
and competencies required by the social order have 
also changed the nature of education. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century in this country 



public schools serving the upper classes had developed 
curriculums basic to a liberal education. In this 
period the secondary school was quite selective and 
was designed to prepare a relatively few young people 
for entrance into college where most of them would 
pursue studies leading to one of the professions, 
l^ile this trend continued through the latter half of 
that century, the first half of the twentieth century 
was marked by a high degree of proliferation in the 
development of technical and vocational training 
programs. Preparation in the liberal arts was con- 
sidered a luxury and was thought by some to be rela- 
tively useless. It was the Jeffersonian concept of 
utilitarian education which prevailed. And it was 
this utilitarian education which came to be the mode 
in the growing acceptance of univeral oducability. 
"Everyone can and should be taught to do useful work 
and to hold a job" was the prevalent view... 

In this coimtry the battle for equality of educational 
opportunity was first waged to establish public respon- 
sibility for the education of children in states where 
public education did ot exist. This was followed by 
the struggle for adequate educational facilities and 
diverse educational programs. The twentieth century 
was one third spent before the struggle for equal 
though separate schools wa-^ engaged. By midcentury 
it was legally determined that in our society separate 
schools are intrinsically unequal. However, even be- 
fore the 1954 Supreme Court school desegregation deci- 
sion was promulgated, it was becoming clear that racially 
mixed school systems do not autor^atically insure educa- 
tion of high quality. This obsp.rvation was supported 
by data on minority group children from schools in the 
North where; varying degrees and patterns of ethnic mix 
were extanc. Although the perfcrrnance of minority- 
group children in some of those schools was superior to 
that of such children in segregated systems in the South, 
differences in achievement and in the characteristics 
of their schools were notable. 

The early 1960* s brought .lampaigns for education of high 
quality provided in ethnically integrated school settings. 
Some school systems responded with plans for the redis- 
tribution of school populations in efforts to achieve 
a higher degree of ethnic balance. Some of those along 
with other schools introduced special enrichment and 
remedial programs intended to compensate for or correct 
deficiencies in the preparation of the children or the 
quality of the schools. Neither these efforts at achiev- 
ing integrated education nor at developing compensatory 
education resulted in success . Ethnic balance and 
educational programs of high -ality proved impossible 
to achieve instantaneously. ConfrouLed with the failure 



to obtain ethnic inte^^ration and high quality in 
education, and given the >*ecalcitrant presence of 
segregation in schools Norths South, and West, the 
goals for many minority-group parents shifted. In 
the late 1960*s the demand is made for education of 
high quality, where possible, on an ethnically inte- 
"grated basis. However, where segregation exists 
(and it does exist for the great majority of ethnic 
minorities in this country) , the demand increases 
for control of those schools, serving such children, 
by groups indigenous to the cultures and communities 
in which they live. Hence the demand for "black 
schools run by black people." 

Alongside this grov/ing acceptance and promotion of 
ethnic separation , there continues to be concern for 
ethnic integregation in education and compensatory 
educ ition as complementary strategies in the equa- 
lization of educational opportunity. The introduc- 
tion of the concept "compensatory education" grew 
out of the recognition that learners who did not 
begin from the same poinL may not have comparable 
opportunities for achievement when provided with 
equal and similar educational exp erit^.^es . To make 
the opportunity equal, it is argued, it may be 
necessary to compensate for the handicaps if we are 
to provide education of equal quality. It may be 
necessary to change the educational method and create 
new models in order to meet the learning need and 
s tyle of the youngster who comes to school out of a 
different background of experiences. 

Thus, this Institute is an immediate outgrowth of campaigns in the 
early 1960*s to implement quality education in ethnically heterogeneous 
(e.g., racially integrated) schools and a long run effect of general social, 
economic and educational trends. UTiile there have been many suggestions 
as to how EEO may be brought about, the basic premise of this evaluation 
is that new policies and programs are implemented by people. Thus, pro- 
grams designed to bring about EEO — such as compensatory education discussed 
by Gordon — are doomed to failure unless supported by those teachers who are 
to implement the innovations. Therefore, we will not only examine changing 
definitions of EEO among the participants, but we will also consider their 
support of various roeacures which may achieve EEO. Furthermore, as Kenneth 
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Clark (1965) points out, the success of many educational programs designed 
to iniprove the relative standing of black students is related specifically 
to teacher* s racial sentiments and respect for all students regardless of 
such ascribed characteristics as race and ethnicity. Consequently, the 
Institute has endeavored not only to acquaint teachers with various notions 
of EEO, but also to sensitize them to the relativity and importance of 
racial differences. The reader will recall that we discussed this topic in 
an earlier chapter. 

In this chapter the focus is primarily on teacher's conception of EEO. 
We must emphasize that we cannot consider the definition of EEO because the 
concept is so elusive. We do, however, elicit the reactions of the partici- 
pants toward a variety of conceptions of EEO. Secondarily, we discuss such 
issues as teacher support of strategies to achieve EEO, the assumptions that 
underlie the teacher's view and the consequences of these beliefs. We 
begin with a general typology of EEO and then consider teacher's attitudes 
in detail. 

Beginning our discu.ssion on the broadest level, it may be helpful to 
point out that we have chosen one of three possible theoreticax approaches 
to the question of, "Why are there ^ii^pnrities in educational participation 
and in the benefits of educational participation?" The .^'irst approach — 
which we reject — emphasizes the characteristics of the student's environment, 
such as parental values, language patterns in the home, and parental economic 
status. We rejecL this orientation simply because the school cannot effec- 
tively change these contingencies. A second, "structural" approach examines 
broad cultural and social constraints on educational participation such as 
the jrelationship between education and social mobility and income. We also 
reject this approach because the school has little direct influence on those 
processes. The Institute is based on a third more practical perspective 
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called by the Center for Educational Research and Innovation the "opti- 
mistic" approach. This puts the emphasis on the school and teacher 
charasteristics and assumes that the effects of the school can be in- 
creased to overshadow the external influence of extra-school factors 
which are the concern of the other two theories. Thus, we focus our 
evaluative and programmatic efforts on teacher's u.^tttudes toward EEO. 
vTiile this may seem the obvious course to take, many i^riters in the area 
of EEO do not necessarily c ^ree. Jencks (1972), for instance, argues 
that (1) since the major purpose of establishing equal educational oppor- 
tunity is to equalize the distribution of income; and (2) since equali- 
zation of educational opportunity will not result in uniform adult in- 
come; therefore, (3) the government must attempt to equalize income using 
some other (i.e., non-education) policy. The use of non-educational 
programs — that is, political measures — to ensure equality of educational 
opportunity by redistributing the benefits of EEO (such as income) is not 
widely supported by the teachers as shown by their reaction to the following 
item: 

Accompanying the development of effective schools 
for the disadvantaged, it will also be necessary 
to employ political measures to prevent the advan- 
taged groups in society from maintaining their ad- 
vantage 

At the beginning of the Institute, 18 percent of the respondents agreed 
with this statement compared to 28 percent of the teachers on the posttest. 
The difference in percent agreement is not statistically significant. Most 
teachers, therefore, do not support the kind "political" Intervention 
suggested by Jencks to reallocate the benefits believed to accrue to EEO — 
they place their hopes on education to do the job. 

It is important to emphasize that the proposition that differences 



In schooling can "make a difference" — a large difference — in the 
d.lf f er ential achievements of racial and ethnic groups is merely an 
assumption. It is open to challenge and has been questioned most 
recently by Christopher Jencks and earlier by James rcleman. 

The question of the unequal distribution of income raised by Jencks 
suggests several other points. He emphasizes only one benefit of equa- 
lizing educational opportunity. Surely there are other attributes which 
are not evenly distributed in the population, such as cognitive skills, 
occupational status, and job satisfaction. White middle class children 
seem to derive these and other benefits from their participation in the 
eaucational system at the expense of the non-white and disadvantaged. 
Furthermore, the participation of white middle class children in the 
educational system appears to be greater than that of other children. 
This is the issue of accessibility to education as opposed to the issue 
of educational benefits. 

These, then> are the two varian*' and opposing approaches to defining 
equality of educational opportunity. The first emphasizes the distribu- 
tion of access to education, whereas the second focuses on the distribu- 
tion of educational benefits . To the extent that either of these alloca- 
tions is dependent on such ascribed criteria as sex, race, social class 
or ethnicity, equality of educational opportunity cannot be said to exist 
There are many issues hidden in this seemingly simple definition; most 
important of which are the criteria defining access and benefits. For 
example, should access be limited to those with certain abilities, moti- 
vations, cognitive skills, etc? These concepts themselves are elusive-. 
However, even if we could define them, there are certain philosophical 
issues raised. For example, who in a given society shall decide what 
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qualities will determine access to the educational system? Or, in case 
of benefits — what are the benefits of education? 3 entrance into the 
labor market to be considered a benefit o£ education? It depends on 
your point of view. Perhaps an alternative benefit is entrance into a 
satisfyirg job or earning a high salary. \^at one person perceives as 
beneficial may not be aereed upon by others. The problems are endless 
and are not unly empirical but philosophical (ethical) as well. Our 
purpose here is not to raise issues which we obvioi^sly cannot deal with, 
but only to (1) sensitize the reader to the more serious concerns which 
underlie the following discussion, and (2) present the two general para- 
meters of ac cess and belief its which structure our examination of the 
various conceptions of EEO below. 

We begin our discussion by examining teacher's reactions to a number 
of items reflecting differing conceptions of equal access to education. 
The notion of access, as Coleman (1968) points out, represents the tradi- 
tional view of EEO; the earliest conception of EEO in America identifies 
equality of educational opportunity with free and equal access to educa- 
tion — notwithstanding ones income, ability, locality, and so on. 

Slightly more than one-half of the Institute participants believe 
tnat ''Free schooling shn-' d be provided to the level of education which 
is the principal entry point into the labor force." However, there are 
many hidden costs involved in "free" education, such as the value of the 
labor lost to a family by a child attending secondary school who is thus 
out of the labor market. Nevertheless, hardly any teachers (only three 
percent) agree that "Although secondary education is "free," parents 
should be reimbursed for income lost because their child is not in the 
labor market." This loss of income mak^ s a farce out of the idea that 
"fxee access makes for equal access." 
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Another early conception of EEO consisted of the idea that all 

children should be exposed to a common curriculum. Coleman (1968) 

indicates that in some vays this idea was--and still is--counterproduc tive 

to the provision of equal educational opportunity; 

Apart from the economic needs of the f ami ly , problems 
inherent in tht social structure raised even more 
fundamental questions about equality of educational 
opportunity . Continued school at tendance prevented 
a boy from being trained in his father^s trade. Thus, 
in taking advantage of "equal educational opportunity," 
the son of a craftsman or small tradesman vould lose 
the opportunity to enter those occupations he vould 
most likely fill. The family inheritence of occu- 
pation at all social levels was still strong enough, 
and the age of entry into the labor force vas still 
early enough, that secondary education interfered 
vith opportunity for working-class children; while 
it operxed up opportunities at higher social levels , 
it clc'Sed them at lower ones. Since residue of 
this social structure remains in present American 
society , the di lemma cannot be total ly ignored . 

I" order to "tap" this attitude in the respondents, we asked them 

to evaluate the follox\7ing statement: 

The school should increase the opportunities of a 
disadvantaged child by training him for a profes* 
sion--even if this means that they are at the same 
time reducing his opportunity to enter a craft like 
his father 

On this item, the shift in agreement as a result of the Institute was 
statistically significant. Prior to the Institute, 26 percent of the 
respondents agreed with the item compared to 40 percent on the posttest. 
Here again we soe a dilemma; in taking advantage of "equality of oppor- 
tunity" the child is prevented from following in his father's footsteps. 
Thus, equality of opportunity narrow the options available to disadvan- 
tcjged students. We w.i.11 make this point again in the discussion of 



curricula below. 



L74 



Percent Who A^ree 
Pretest Posttest 



All children should be enrolled in a 
single, conmon curriculum 

All children should be exposed to a 
college-orierted curriculum 

Children from different backgrounds 
shou Id a t tend the same school 

School resources must" be distributed 
independently of student backgrounds. 
Thus, advantaged and disadvantaged 
students must be exposed to similar 
programs 

All schools in a given locality should 
have tlie same resources (number of 
teachers, pupil expenditure, etc.) 

Have various curricula (college prep- 
aration, vocational, etc.) in order to 
fully develop the potentialities of 
pupils x>7ith different apptitudes and 
interes ts 



03 



06 



82 



26 



71 



02 



07 



74 



37 



68 



97 



100 
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The above statements represent another early conception of equal 
educational opportunity--namely that EEC occurs vhen each pupil receives 
an equal share of educational resources, notwithstanding his intellectual 
potential or ability. This suggests some form of standardization of 
education. The respondents do not support the notion of a standardized 
curriculum--whether or not it is college oriented. They do advocate, 
however, standardization in that all pupils should attend the same school, 
althougli tliere x^7ould be some differentiation of programs within the school. 
Coleman points out the x^7ay in which the availability of academic secondary 
curricula limit EEC. "An academic program in high school has the effect 
not only of keeping open the opportunities which arise through continued 
education, but also of closing off opportunities which a vocational 
program keeps open." 
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FurthermorG, he gees on to critiqup. the idea of curricula variety: it 

is assumed that ^'opportunity lies in exposure to a given curriculum. 

'iiic amount of opportunity is then measures in terms of the level of 

cui'^ciiliini to which the chilc^, is exposed." However, exposure is not 

enough to produce EEC. Opportunity is not necessarily provided by 

availability in that a child must be motivated to ta^'.e advantage of the 

opportuni ties- -i .e . 5 curricula--available. In order to examine teacher's 

roactijns to this hidden assumption in ':he notion of access,, tae Eol lo^vra^, 

item was included in the instrument; 

Although the school may expose children to different 
curricula, it is the student's obligation to take 
advantage of these opportunities 

'I\vo thirds of tlie teachers hold this view, notwithstanding their parti- 
cipation in the Institute. Thus, the majority of the teachers define 
the child's role as "active" rather than passive; as Coleman (1968) 
points out "the responsibility for his achievement rests with him." 
Green (1971) indicates that these issues of individual responsibility 
and motivation effectively rule out the: explanation of unequal achievements 
and unequal educational benefits by inequality of educational opportunity: 

Given such a viex^7, it can be argued that whether 
persons wish to benef i t from the educa tiona 1 
sys tem , or x^7he ther they succes s f ul ly secure the 
benefits of the system is a matter left entirely 
to the individual. The result will depend upon 
the talents, choices, and tenacity of the indi- 
vidual. Equal opportunity will have been provided 
al tl'Ough oersons may not equally use such oppor tu- 
nities. Thus, the fact that certain social groups 
may not benefit equally from the system has nothing 
to do with the existence or non-existence of equal 
opportunity. 

Coleman (1968) places these con;.eptions of EEO--the passivity ^f the 
scl^ool and common curriculum--into historical perspective: 
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The school 'o voblia-Lion is to "prc^vide an 
opportunity*' by being available, w>thin easy 
geographic access the child, fre-,?. of cost 
(beyond the value cf the child ^'•^ timt:) , and 
with a curriculum tiu'-^t Wi aid nc ;c e^cclude him 
from higher education. The obligation to 
" us'3 the opportunity " is Ou tha child or the 
fp.oiily, so that his role ;.s defi'u^d as the 
c3ctive one: the responsibility for achieve- 
ment rests v;ith him. Despite the fact that 
the school's role was tlie relati^ iy r^assive 
one and the child's or the family s role the 
active one, the use of this sozlal service 
SJon came to be no longer a c}*>oice of the 
parent or child, but that* of the state. 
Since compulsory atttridaace laws appeared 
in the nineteenth century, the age of 
required attendance has been perioc' i c u i ly 
moved upward. 

This concept of equality of educa^iona3. oppor- 
tunity is one tliat has been implicit in most 
educational practice throug>.oul: most of the 
period of public uca t ion in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. I'owever, there have 
been several challenges to it; serious quest- 
ions have been raised by new conditions in 
pub] ic education. The first of the^re in tlie 
United States was a cha 1 lenge to assumption 
two, the common curriculum . This challenge 
first occurred in the early years of the 
t^^entieth century with the expansion of 
secondary education. Until tl^e report of the 
committee of the National Education Association, 
issued in 1918, the standard curriculum in 
secondary schools was primarily a classicv^l one 
appropriate for college entrance. The greater 
influx of noncollege-bound adolescents into the 
high school made it necessary that this curri- 
culum be changed into one more appropriate to 
the new majority. This is not to say that the 
curriculum changed immediately in the schools , 
nor that all schools changed equally, but rather 
that the seven '^cardinal principles'* of the N.E.A. 
report became a powerful influence in the movement 
toward a less academically rigid curriculum . The 
introduction of tlie new nonclassical curriculum 
was seldom if ever couched in terms of a conflict 
between those for whom high school was college 
preparation, and those for wh.om it was terminal 
education; nevertheless, that was the case. The 
"inequality'* was seen as the use of a curriculum 
that served a minority c^nd was not designed to 



fit the needs of the majority; and the shift ol* 
curriculum was intended to fit the currici'Iam to 
the needs of the new majority in the schools. 

In many schools, this shift took the form of 
diversifying the r '-irr iculum , ratl er than supplanting 
one by another; the college-preparatory ^^-rriculum 
remained though watered down. Thus the kind of 
equality of opportunity that emerged from the 
newly-designed secondary school curriculum was 
radically different from the elementary-school 
concept that had emerged earlier. The idea 
inherent in the new secondary school curriculum 
appears to have bee; to take as given the diverse 
occupa t i-ona 1 pa ths into which adolescents will go 
after secondary school, and to say (implicitly): 
there is greater equality of educational opportu- 
nity for a boy who is not going to attend college 
If he has a s pecia 1 ly-^designsd curriculum than if 
ho. must take a curriculum designed for college 
entrance . 

There is only or-c difficulty with this definition: 
it takes as given what should be problematic-- that 
a given toy is going into a given pos t -secondary 
occupational or educational path. It is one thing 
to take as given that approximately 70 percent of 
an entering high school freshman class will not 
attend college; but to assign a particular child 
to a curriculum desigi<ed for that 70 percent closes 
off for that child the opportunity to attend college. 
Yet to assign all children to a curriculum designed 
for the 30 percent who will attcsd college creates 
inequality for those who, at the end of high school, 
fall among ^^^^ 70 percent who do not attend college, 
Tliis is a true dilemma, and one which no educational 
system lias fully solved. It is more general than the 
collcge/noncollege dichotomy, for there is a wide 
variety of different paths tha*: adolescents take on 
the completion of secondary school. In England, for 
example, a student planiiing to attend a university 
must j:pecialize in the arts or the sciences in the 
later years of secondary school. Similar speciali- 
zation occurs in the German g^ranasium; and this is 
wholly within tl^e group planning to c'.ttend university. 
Even greater specialization can be found among non- 
college curricula, especially in the vocational, 
tec)inical, and commercial high schools. 

The d is tinguisli ing rharacte^-istic of this concept of 
equality of educational opportuiiity is that it accepts 
as given the child *s expected future. While the conce 
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discussed earlier leit the child^s future wholly 
open, this concept of differentiated curricula 
uses the expectp.d lUture to match child ai d curri- 
culurj. It sliOuLd be noced f.i at the first and 
siirpler concepc is easier \v apply in elementary 
Fvihoo Is where fund amen ta 1 u•lc^ls of reading ar.d 
arithmetic are being learned by all children; it 
is only In secondary scl;ool tliat tl,e problem of 
diverse futures arises. It should also be noted 
that the dile»^ma is directly due to the social 
structure itself: if there were a virtual absence 
of social mobility with everyone occupying a fixed 
estate in life, then such curricula t.hat take the 
future as given would provide equality of oppor- 
tunity relative to that structure. It is only 
becau:-,e of the iiigh degree of occupational mobility 
between genera tions tha t is, the greater degree 
of equality of occupational opr/orturity--that the 
dilemma arises. 



The majority of the teachei^ do not advocate the allocation of school 

resources independently of student backgrounds. Thus, neither curricula 

nor resources should be distributed independently of student background 

and potential. however, the teachers favor the ditT tribution of resources 

on a regional basis. The effects of this belief, however, actually tend 

to insure an unequal distribution of resources which does not favor the 

disadvantaged. De facto segregation based on locality together witli lower 

tax bases in predominantly black and lower socio-economic areas usual ly 

guarantee lower per pupil expenditure in these areas than in wliite^ middle 

class locali'^ies. Kence, all schools in an economically disadvantaged 

locality would receive the same inadequate resources regardless of 

differences in pupil ability across schools:. Evetts (n.d.y points out 

that standardization of resources and programs would: 

ensure unequal outcomes partly because individuals 
vary in th.eir general potential and partly because 
the school is only oi^e of the important forces iii 
the actual upbringing and development of children. 
The distribution of ^e; etic potential^ in a group 
of chi]dr<in is best assumed to be random, at least 
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for tlie purposes of social policy, since in the 
case of a group, as opposed to ir.dividual com- 
parisons, it is unknown. llowever^ other social 
f orc^s--iuOtivation , parental in teres t, norms of 
a spiration^ teacher quality, etc . --are known to 
be unequa 1 ly dis tr ibu ted be tween socia 1 groups . 
Ther^ifore to equalize school facilities and leave 
tb- otiier forces untouched, as this interpretation 
i ',-)lies , wou Id not achieve equal opportunity . 

Jarret-»- ^'.^71) alludes to Plato's condemnation of this kind of "luidis- 

criminating'' democracy : "Indeed , he goes s;o f ar as to say tha t " equa 1 

treatment of tiie unequal ends in equality when not qualified by due 

proportion^ and stirs civil discord," 

Evetts makes several points; namely, that genetic potential varies 

and is distributed randomly within groups of children. While we will 

address the second point later, we now present data concerning teacher's 

attitudes toward the variability of genetic potential. 

All children, except for a few born with neurological 
def ec ts , are ba sica Ily very ir^uch a like in their native 
ability, Tlieir apparent differences in intelligence 
are due to rather superficial differences in their 
upbringing and f ami ly background 

On this item, there is a statistically significant shift in attitude 

attributable to participation in the Institute. Wherecis only one-quarter 

of the teachers supported this statement on the pretest, almost onv?-half 

of the group agreed that "students are pretty iTiuch alike in their native 

ability" on the posttest. A second item on the same topic reads as 

f o 11 o w s : 

Native intelligence, which is an important factor in 
school achievement, must be recognized as not fixed 
genetically. It is responsive to environmental in- 
fluences during the first forma t ive years . 

} ere again, is another statistically significant attitude modification 

resulting from participation in the Institute. Wliereas before the 
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Institute 82 percent of the teachers supported the link between early 
environment and latei intelligence ^ the percentage increast»d to 97 pcrcGnt 
by the time of the posttest one year later. Thus, whrVj one-half of c\>^ 
teachers feel that: 'ch'i Idren are endowed with Identica* potential which is 
modi::ied by superficial differences in their upbringing, almost all of 
the tv^achers recognize the fragility of intelligence os it is responsive 
to any number of early environmental differei^ces in addition to those of 
upbringing and f ami 1;^ background. 

The idea that EEO is obtained when all students receive equal sliares 
of educational resources regardless of their ability evolved into the 
following conception of equal educational opportunity: ^'treat all those 
children of the same measured ability in the same way, irrespective of 
environmental factors" (Evetts, n.d.). This notion is mirrored in the 
following items; 



Percent Who Agree 
Pretest Posttest 

Concentrate efforts primarily on students 

who have done well in previous work 06 20* 



"Screen out" students who do not have the 
intellectual abilities required for further 
s tudy 



30 10* 



Refuse to spend time on students who do not 

meet academic standards 12 10 

Only a very small percentage of the pop- 
ulation is capable of benefiting from 
higher education , and this group should 
therefore be separated from the rest cind 

given special academic programs 06 15 

There has been a shift in sentiments attributable to participation in the 
Institute as measured by the first two items. As a result of the Institute, 



liie prop()rt:Lon o£ teachers who feel thai: Mgh ability students (as 

ru.^nsr.rcd presumably by l;igh achievement levels) should be treated sim- 

i 1 ar 1 y- -najTie ly , with great(er) educ^.cional re. urces- -increased . Tho 

r>e rcc:^ tcige of teachers v;ho favor this proposal, along with the proportion 

pnvllcipcinls who favor "special academic programs** for an elite group 

d hi,^h achievers remains small, however. On. the other hand, the teachers 

du iK^t v.-ant students with limited ability to stop receiving educational 

resources because they are screened out of the educational system. The 

Lcachors want high achievers to receive a greater number of resources 

(in an absolute sense), but surely not at the expense of students with 

lesser achievements. Evetts (n.d.) critiques this notion of EEO: 

First the social justice argument would contend 
that J nee environmental factors play such a large 
part ii measured ability test scores, to separate 
children on the basis of measured ability is largely 
a question of separating them in terms of favourable 
and unfavourable environments, regardless of real 
ability. Second, the needs of an industrialized 
automated society are for high abilities of many 
different kinds in increasing quantities; we can- 
not afford, therefore , the tremendous loss of 
potential talent which ensues if we ignore en- 
vironmental factors. 

This view of EEO was further elaborated into the notion of compen- 
satory education as a necessary condition of equal educational opportunity. 
That is, it was clear that equal treatment of students of similar abilities 
could not overcome unequal effects of environment on achievement and 
ability. Thus, it was but a short distance conceptually to the notion 
that EEO consists of the unequal distribution of educational resources 
in favor of the disadvantaged. The items below deal with teachers* 
attitudes toward conpensatory programs for the disadvantaged. 
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Percent Who Agree 
Pretest Posttest 

The school can counteract the effects of 
environment by providing experiences 
enabling the disadvantaged child to catch 

up with other children 68 60 

Assuming the same amount of resources 
(teacher salaries, etc) are devoted to 
schools with advantaged students as to 
schools with disadvantaged students^ 
disadvantaged students will not have equal 
educational opportunity. Disadvantaged 
students will still achieve poorly because 
they do not have a home environment that 
provides them with experiences necessary 

for learning 86 82 

School resources must not be distributed 
independently of student backgrounds. Thus, 
disadvantaged students should be given extra 

help and exposed to extra resources 26 37 

Since disadvantaged students do not have 
strong educational resources in the home, 
the school should devote more resources 
to them than to other students to com- 
pensate for these deficiencies 62 58 

One way to equalize the achievement of 
advantaged and disadvantaged students is 
to lower the achievement of advantaged 

or high ability students 12 05 



Tests of statistical significance reveal that the participating 
teachers did not shift their sentiments and beliefs concerning compensatory 
programs as a result of the Institute. Only a slight majority of the 
teachers believe that the schools can counteract the effects of environment 
in enabling the disa^^vantaged child to "catch up'' with other children, A 



large majority believed before and after the Institute that merely applying 
the same resources to advantaged and disadvantaged students will not 
counteract the effects of environment. Again, the teachers do not strongly 
believe that the school can counteract the effects of an environment which 
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which does not provide the sorts of experiences which are congruent 

with success in school. One '*way out*' strategy to reduce the resulting 

gap between the advantaged and disadvantaged by diverting resources 

away from the advantaged received minute support from the teachers. 

Perhaps one reason that teachers feel special programs for the 

disadvantaged will not work is that: 

The general criticism of the American Compfmsatory 
educational programmes is that they h^ve concentrated 
heavily upon the deficiencies of children, and neglected 
to give serious attention to the deficiencies of schools 
. . .Most programmes provide additional services which 
are supposed to make up for the cumulative effects of 
poverty and discrimination, but they leave the rest of 
the educational system unchanged. In that sense, one 
could say that they are piling wooden ploughs on 
wooden ploughs . 

It may be added that the American programmes emphasize 
equality of educational opportunity between races and 
tend to lose sight of the gross inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity between one social class and 
another. European programmes will, of course, have to 
concentrate more on the latter aspect. (Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation, no date). 

Evetts (n.d.) offers a more detailed critique of the concept of compen- 
satory education and its underlying assumptions; 

Such demands have been criticized on the grounds that 
there will be a levelling down of educational achieve- 
ment--that bright children will be 'held back* for 
the slow children to catch up. It is claimed that 
such demands for positive discrimination are based 
on the belief that all children, except for a few 
born with severe neurological defects, are basically 
very much alike in their mental development and 
capabilities and that their apparent differences in 
these characteristics as manifested in schools are 
due to rather superficial differences in children's 
upbringing at home, their pre-school and out-of-- 
school experiences , motivations and interests , and 
the educational influences of their family back-- 
ground. In other words, ciitics zie claiming that 
demands for compensatory education are based on 
some sort of ^ average child ' guiding principle 
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and the neglect of excellence, that equality of 
opportunity has been replaced by egalltarianism 
as an educational principle. 

Such criticism misses the point, hov;ever. For, 
under the mxw interpretation of equal opportunity, 
attempts are being made to equalize environmental 
factors. This interpretation of equal opportunity 
is based on a redefinition of the pool of ability 
concept. Such a position would imply that there 
is a gene tic a 1 ly de termined pool of ta lent in the 
population. The distribution of talent is random 
in the population and, in addition, the distribution 
of talent is random in different groups within the 
population. Thus, there is a pool of talent to be 
found in every sub-group of the population . 

The important point made here is that achi.eving equal educational oppor- 
tunity by the compensatory education of disadvantaged children assumes 
that ability is randomly distributed in the population in general and 
among tjne advantaged and disadvantaged in particular., An item was 
included in the survey evaluation instrument which bears on this issue; 

Schools must assume that native ability is dis- 
tributed equally among all groups in the popu- 
lation, whether advantaged or disadvantaged 

On this issue, the respondents displayed a statistically significant shift 

in attitude. Prior to the Institute, 65 percent of the teachers agreed 

with this statement compared to 80 percent on the posttest. Evetts (^n.d.) 

discusses the implications of such a be lief: 

If environmental influences are standardized , 
therefore, by positively discriminating in 
favour of some groups, this is the best we 
can do to equalize opportunity. In this way, 
environment is seen as a threshold variable in 
development of ability; eavironmenta 1 depri- 
vation can keep a child from performing up to 
his genetic potential so the aim is to counter 
this depri\'ation as far a > possible. Opinions 
vary as to the relative importance of genetic 
factors. Arthur Jenson QU irvard Educ . Rev . , 
vol. 39, no. 1 (Wintex 1969) employs an anal- 
ysis of variance model to explain how IQ can 
be separated into genetic and environmental 
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components; he then goes on to analyze several 
lines of evidence which suggest that the inher- 
itability of intelligence is high (i.e. that 
genetic factors are much more important than 
environment a 1 factors in producing IQ di f f erences ) . 
however, whatever the relative importance given 
to genetic and environmental factors the assump- 
tion is that there is a randomly distributed 
pool of talent in. the population. 

If we assume that intelligence is randomly 
distributed in all social groups, then the 
largest resources of potential talent must 
lie in the largest social groupings, not the 
small ones. In other words, although the mean 
IQ of the professional class is 20-30 points 
above that of the unskilled labourer class, the 
range in any one class is as wide as the range in 
the general population. There are many more in 
the working classes than in the professional class, 
therefore as many as 60 percent of able children 
may come from the manual population. In addition, 
even taking account of the culture-bias criticisms 
of IQ tests, there is a considerable amount of 
evidence to show that a combination of IQ, English, 
and arithmetic tests have reached a fairly high 
degree of precision as se lectors. Such tests wi 1 1 
always underestimate the amount of potential talent, 
but they can be used if this is borne in mind. Thus, 
the difference between two sets of statistics, the 
statistics of achievement on the one han^^. ad esti- 
mates of the pool of potential talent on the other 
hand gives some indication of the reserves of talent 
in the population, even though an underestimate; in 
other words, to what extent the second principle, 
of equal opportunity, has been achieved. 

It is necessary to be clear just what our aim is in 
:his respect. Inplicit in the new interpretation of 
equal opportunity is the principle of equal or rather 
proportionately equal outputs, in terms of the achieve- 
ments of groups not individuals. The working classes 
have the same proportion of bright children as the 
professional class, but because of !:heir Larger mumbers 
there are many more bright working class children in 
absolute terms. The extent to which equal opportunity 
is achieved is the extent to which these groups do 
achieve proportionately equal success rates; the pool 
of talent consists of achievements plus reserves plus 
errors of underestimation. 

Of course, the interpretations ncn^7 put on these concepts 
are just as open to criticism as the interpretations that 



camt before. Do we know that the distribution of 
intelligence in the working classes is random as 
it is in the general population? Even more crucial 
perhaps is the question do we want equ::lity of 
opportunity if it implies dras tic 'manipulation of 
environments ' ? 

Another conception of EEO suggests that equality of educational 

opportunity is obtained when: 

There should be a match between measured intelligence 
and length of guaranteed education. For example, all 
children with IQ * s higher than 100 should be assured 
of a high school education up to the age of 18; and 
all young people with IQ' s over 100 should be assured 
of a free college education for four years 

This statement did not prove popular among the participants. Three 

percent advocated a match between intelligence and length of schooling 

prior to the Institute compared to ten percent at the conclusion of the 

project; the change in percent agreement is not statistically significant. 

The item was included to reflect one of many attempts at operationally 

defining EEO. Havinghurst (1944) suggested the item by advancing a 

position which matches measured ability and length of guaranteed schooling 

"We might speak of equality of educational opportunity if all children 

and young people exceeding a given level of intellectual ability were 

enabled to attend schools and colleges vip to some specified level,'* 

Gordon (1972) critiques this conception of equal educational opportunity. 

he suggests that Ha vinghurs t ' s suggestion would be quile easy to implement 

yet inef fective--since : 

the schools already have IQ measures on all children 
above the 6th grade, it would only require that edu- 
cational resources be made available to insure speci- 
fied years in school or college for every child in 
each designated IQ range. The major problems involved 
would be financial and logistic, if it were not for 
the fact that the number of those who share this im- 
plied confidence in IQ tests is rapidly decreasing. 
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The fact that these scores often misrepresent the 
functional capacities of the persons studied and 
that it ic the functional capacities of the very 
groups who are the target our concern in 

equalizing educational opportunities that these 
tests underestimate J make the Havinghurst position 
unacceptable. It vould not insure equality of 
opportunity except in a very limited sense. 
Everybody vith the same IQ vould be treated the 
same. However, it has been demonstrated that 
IQ is greatly influenced by social and school 
experience (Klineberg) . The sch ool and its 
society woul d then be providing education in 
relation to its success in providing previous 
education. It if did not provide good and 
adequate early educc^tion, it would be freed of 
responsibility for providing education at a 
later stage of development. This is the situation 
with which we are currently confronted and one 
which is strongly associated with inequality in 
educational opportunity. The Havinghurst position 
simply insures a certain period of schooling for 
those whom the school now succeeds in educating. 

Another conception of EEO holds that: 

Each child is different and thus must learn at his 
own rate. The school must, therefore, provide a 
situation in which this learning is continually 
occurring 

All of the teachers (100 percent) support this statement which is based 

on Tyler^s (1967) position that because all children enter school with 

different potential, the learning process must proceed even though one 

student *s rate may exceed that of other students. According to Tyler, 

children do not have equal educational opportunity until "the meaningfulness , 

the stimulation, and the conditions for learning are equal among the 

various children in the school" (Gordon, 1972). Furthermore, 

One measure of equality is that every child is 
learning. Tyler hold the teacher responsible for 
insuring that some learning takes place as long as 
the child is in school. Negatively, equal educa- 
tional opportunity is not provided simply by having 
materials there and time available for learning. 
Rather, the child himself must perceive the oppor- 
tunities, feel confident that he can do something 
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v;ith them, and find them within his ability to 
carry on. (Gordon, 1972) 

Gordon (1972) offers a critique of Tyler's (1967) position: 

The Tyler osition places a greater responsibility 
on the school and teacher, insisting that some 
learning occur as long as the child continues in 
school. However, this position al ows for too 
little from the school and the child. If the 
school's function is simply to insure that the 
child learns at his own rate and functions in his 
cn>7n way, whose estimate of the child's potential 
shall be used? V?hose definition of the child's 
functional level shall be accepted? This 
laissez-faire approach to education lends itself 
to gross underestimation of the potential of 
youngsters fr^m backgrounds unfamiliar or un- 
appealing to the teacher and the school . Like 
the Havinghurst position, the Tyler position 
places too great a re liance on inadequate 
measures of intellectual potential. There are, 
nonetheless, excellent features in the Tyler 
position. His concern that the learning exper- 
ience be meaningful for the learner, that the 
stimulation be effective, and that the condi- 
tions be appropriate are important and lead to 
the kind of individual consideration which may 
be necessary to the equalisation of opportunity. 

Tumin holds that EEO is obtained x^7hen : 

Each child should be encouraged to reach his fullest 
potential. Thu^:, he should be judged on his own terms 
and not compared to other groups. Grading and competi- 
tion vould consequently be de-emphasized 

A large majority of the teachers agreed XN/ith this statement--both before 

and after the Institute. Tumin (1965) discusses equal rewards in the 

context of the full development of individual potential. As Gordon (1972) 

points out in his introduction to Tumin' s definition of EEO, "Equal 

education does not mean the same education, according tc Tumin (1965), 

but it does mean equal concern" 

that each child shall become the most and the best 
that he can become ... equa 1 pleasure expressed by the 
teacher with equal vigor at every child's attempt to 
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become something more than he was, or equal distress 
expressed \>7ith an equal amount of feeling at his 
being unable to become something more than he was... 
and equal rewards for all children, in terms of time, 
attention, and any symbol the school hands out which 
stands for its judgment of worthiness ... Equa 1 rewards 
mean... the elimination of competitive grades... One 
simply takes the child and teaches hiiu for a given 
period of time wha t one thinks it is important to 
teach. \'R-\en he learns that, he then goes on to the 
next thing... The maintenance of the highest standards 
in public education is cjchieved by getting out of 
children the most that each child has in him. Any 
other notion of high standards fails to take into 
account the different capacities for development 
and grca^th of large numbers of children. Equality 
of educa tion. . . is the only device that I know of for 
the maintenance of high standards , as against the 
false measure that relies on the achievements of 
the elite minority of the school. (Gordon, 1972). 

Gordon ^1972) critiques Tumin's position: 

In his effort at identifying equal education, Tumin 
also takes a laissez-faire approach in whicn indivi- 
dualization is stressed. He adds a concern v/ith 
getting t'ie most from each child, and avoids judging 
individual achievement on group norms. Competition 
is deemphasized . Teacher concern and reward are 
stressed. Despite the very humane elements in the 
Tumin position, he does not take into account the 
possibility of underestimation of potential or the 
fact of performance requirements in the real world 
against which achiev^^ment must be measured. He 
rejects sameness in educational method but'accepts 
a common approach, sameness in reward or pattern of 
reinforcement. Like Tyler *s position. Turnings approach 
should improve education but will hardly equalize op- 
portunity . 

Jarrett (1971) discusses the t\,7o extreme points of view regarding the 

nature of intelligence (ability, potential, etc.) that are held by those 

who advocate equality of educational opportunity. Either educators deny 

any general trait of intelligence or believe that if intelligence is a 

concrete factor, it is primarily environmental: 

But for the last several decades there has been a 
very strong tendenc}^ to take another tack- - or ra ther 
one of t\^o tacks. In certain circles today, it is 
popular to deny the existence of any such general 
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trait as intelligence, and to say instead that 
there is a considerable number of relatively 
independent traits that tend to get lumpted 
together. This group would have us acquire the 
the habit of always qualifying the word 
intelligence by a modifier, so as to speak of 
spatial intelligence, social intelligence, 
quantitative reasoning intelligence, verbal 
intelligence, and so on. If indeed, as is 
maintained in some circles, there is a sizable 
list of such abilities, with no very high 
positive correlation among them, this tends to 
leave open the possibility of compensating for 
a lack of ability in one respect by an above- 
average ability in another, and so seriously 
mitigate the stigma associated with the word 
uninte lligent . 

Another possibility is to say that intelligence 
is not, or not primarily, a genetically derived 
physical capacity, like height, but is a learned 
capability. Thus, with only rare exceptions 
every person on birth has the capacity to function 
within the so-called normal range of intelligence. 
This is a moderate environmentalist view. An 
extreme position is that any person is capable of 
being taught to become a ''genius." 

These issues are reflected in the following items: 

The schools must recognize that there is no such thing 
as a general trait of intelligence or ability--only 
special abilities, such as verbal ability, mathematical 
ability, and so on. 

Children in different groups may have different patterns 
of ability. For example, children from oriental back- 
grounds shox^7 good performance on tasks requiring mastery 
of spatial relationships. Thus, the schools should recog- 
nize the pattern of intelligence of disadvantaged children 
and design programs especially for them. 

These methods of achj.eving EEC are based on the empirical research of 

Lesser (Lesser and StodoJ.sky, 1967) which found correlations bet\>7een 

patterns of learning and ethnic group membership. Lesser and Stodolsky 

suggest that the school should, therefore, provide experiences which 

maximize the unique pattern of learning abilities of each student: vjhen 



this occurs, presumably, equal educational opportunity can be said to exist. 
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The first statement above, which is the more general of the two, was 
supported by 29 percent of the teachers at the inception of the Institute 
and by 45 percent at the posttest--a statistically significant shift in 
attitude. Apparently many teachers before their participation in the 
Institute did not believe that such general abilities as verbal and 
mathematical ability were race or ethnic-specific and conceptually 
separate from a general ability factor. Approximately one-half of the 
respondents, however, felt that more concrete or specific abilities, such 
as that concerned with spatial relationships, might be race-specific and 
should be developed in school. As the data for the second item above 
indicate, approximately one-half of the respondents supported the item 
both on the preteisr. and posttest. Gordon (1972) critiques the concept 



of EEO suggested by Lesser: 



The Lesser-Stodolsky view of differential patterns among 
ethnic groups may lead seme educators to as limited a 
definition of potential as those positions advanced by 
Havinghurst and Tumin. Further, this position could 
lure many people into a racial and ethnic-group-deter- 
mined view of behavioral characteristics and develop- 
mental expectations. Educators have too often assumed 
that because certain patterns occur in high frequency 
in certain groups, intrinsic or genetic factors are 
the best or sole examination. Insufficient attention 
has been given to the facts that the racial or ethnic 
groupings utilized are by no means pure, to the wide 
variation in functioning within these identified groups, 
or to the overlap in quality and character of function 
between the several groups studied. Nonetheless, we 
have used these factors and evidence from psychological 
performance and achievement data to assign individuals 
and groups to certain categories of educational service 
and anticipated achievement. Our determination of these 
assignments has been based upon sterotypes of status 
rather than analyzed educational need. There remain 
questions as to whether the se differences in the charac- 
teristics of children are genetically determined, are 
peculiar to certain groups due to their cultural history, 
or are simply environmental-^iotermined characteristics 
commonly encountered. No matter how these questions 



are answered, however, the data showing how children 
with these characteristics function could be used to 
prescribe the kinds of educational experiences necessary 
to improve development learning. The possibility that 
certain characteristics may be intrinsic to the learner 
and that these characteristics are different from those 
of other learners leads to no clear conclusion relative 
to the modif lability of the characteristics. It is quite 
possible, even likely, that humans from different family 
stocks vary with respect to behavioral characteristics 
just as they do with respect t;o jhysical characteristics. 
It may also be true that certain behavioral characteris- 
tics are of greater value in the mastery of certain tasks. 
What is not known is the extent to which specific charac- 
teristics can be adapted or utilized under varied condi- 
tions. Questions related to the genetic basis of charac- 
teristics are important to our understanding of origin 
but are considerable less crucial to our understanding of 
mechanisms for change. 

Happily, the Lesser-Stodolsky position has not been used 
to advance the case for genetically determined patterns 
of functioning. To the contrary. Lesser and Stodolsky 
proposed education which would maximize achievement in 
areas of special ability. For example. Lesser found that 
children from Oriental backgrounds tend to show good 
performance on tasks requiring mastery of spacicl relation^ 
ships; thus he would argue that the schools should be 
trying to build upon this special ability and possibly 

produce more architects or draftsmen among these 
youngsters. It would be even more appropriate if, 
following models from Special Education, the different 
tial characteristics identified by Lesser and Stodol- 
sky were used as a basis for optimizing total intellect- 
ual functioning. For example, the special spatial 
abilities of certain children could be used in the 
design of individualized learning experiences through which 
reading, writing, compositional skills are developed 
and humanities and science concepts are communicated. 

Clearly, some children come to the school situation with 
a pattern of strengths and weaknesses and styles that may 
be somewhat atypical to the pupil ability patterns the 
school is most accustomed to work with. This may mean 
that the school is now more greatly challenged to design 
learning experiences that build upon these particular 
patterns. Opportunity is enhanced when we build upon 
these patterns in the formal learning experience. We 
move toward equalization of opportunity when these special 
patterns become guideposts around which learning experiences 
are designed to achieve common standards as well as unique 
achievements . 
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We are now ready to turn from a consideration of equal access to 

education to the benefits or effects of education as the criterion for 

equality of educational opportunity. Recall that we began wit:h the 

notion that education must be free and that all children shouM be 

exposed to the same resources, including curricula. These were the first 

t\^7o stages in the development of the concept of EEO, According to 

Coleman (1968), the next stages emphasized the concept of benefits or 

effects of education in the context of racial equality: 

The third and fourth stages in this evolution came as 
a result of challenges to the basic idea of equality 
of educational opportunity from opposing directions. 
The third stage can be seen at least as far back as 
1896 when the Supreme Court upheld the southe?:n states' 
notion of "separate but equal" facilities. This stage 
ended ir\ 1954 when the Supreme Court ruled thac. legal 
separation by race inherently consitutes inequality of 
opportunity. By adopting the "separate but equ^.l" d .c- 
trine, the southern states rejected assumption three of 
the original concept, the assumption that equality 
pended on the opportunity to attend the same school. 
This rejection was, however, consistent with th:i overall 
logic of the original concept since 3ttandance at thr 
same school was an inherent part of that logic. The under- 
lying idea was that opportunity resided in exposure to a 
curriculum; the community's responsibility was to provide 
that exposure, the child's to take advantage of it. 

It was the pervasiveness of this underlying idea which 
created the difficulty for the Supreme Court, ^or it was 
evident that even when identical facilities and identical 
teacher salaries existed for racially separate schools, 
"equality of educational opportunity" in some sense did not 
exi^t. This had also long been evident co Englishmen as 
well, in a different context, for with the simultaneous 
existence of the "common school" and the "voluntary school," 
no one was under the Illusion that full equality of educa- 
tional opportunity existed. But the source of this inequal- 
ity remained an v.narticulated feeling. In the decision of 
the Supreme Court, this unarticulated feeling began to take 
more precise form. The essence of it was that the effects 
of such separate schools were, or were likely to be, 
different. Thus a concept of equality of opportunity which 
focused on effects of schooling began to take form. The 
actual decision of the Court vaas in fact a confusion of two 



unrelated premises: this new con-^ept, vhich looked at 
results of schooling, and the legal premise that the use of 
race as a basis for school ass3.gninent violates fundamental 
freedoms. But what is important for the evolution of the 
concept of equality of opoortunity is that a new and 
different assumption was introduced, the assumption that 
equality of opportunity depends in some fashion upon 
effects of schooling, I believe the decision would have 
been more soundly based had it not depended on the effects 
of scl Doling, but .-nly on the violation of freedom; but by 
introducing the question of effects of schooling, the Court 
brought into the open the implicit goals of equality of 
educational opportunity — that is, goals having to do with 
the results of school — to which the original concept was 
somewhat awkwardly directed. 

That these goals were in fact behind the concept can be 
verified by a simple mental experiment. Suppose the early 
schools had operated for only one hour a week and had been 
attended by children of all social classes. This would 
have met the explicit assumptions of the early concept 
of equality of opportunity since the school is free, 
with a common curriculum, and attended by all children 
in the locality. But it obviously would have not been 
accepted, even at that time, as providing equality of 
opportunity, because its effects would have been so 
minimal. The additional educational resources provided 
by middle-and upper-class families, whether in the home, 
by tutoring, or in private supplementary schools, would 
have created severe inequalities in results. 

Thus the dependence of the concept upon results or effects 
of schooling, which had remained hidden until 1954, came 
partially into the open with the Supreme Court decision. 
Yet this was not the end, for it created more problems 
that it solved. It might allow one to assess gross ine- 
qualities, such as that created by dual school systems Itl 
the South, or by a system like that in the mental experi- 
ment I just described. But it allows nothing beyond that. 
Even more confounding, because the decision did not use 
effects of schooling as a criterion of inequality but 
only as justification for a criterion of racial iategra- 
tion, integration itself emerged as the basis for still 
a new concept of equality of educational opportunity. 
Thus the idea of effects of schooling as an element in 
the concept was introduced but immediately overshadowed 
by another, the criterion of racial integration. 
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Thus, the effects of education--such as achievement and final 
occupational status--are the criteria for the establishment of equal 
educational opportunity. is suggests a definition of EEO : equality 
of educational opportunity is obtained when individuals with similar 
backgrounds and abilities aciiieve equal results or benefits from their 
education. One problem with this conception (Coleman, 1968) is that 
individuals of similar abilities who are subject to equivalent educa- 
tional resources, may still achieve differentially because of intangible 
factors, such as teacher morale, low motivation, and negative teacher 
attitudes. In order to assess teacher stance on this issue, the following 
item was included in tlie evaluation instrument: 

Segregated schools are inferior even if they have 
the same resources as other scliools. This is due 
to differences which are difficult to measure, such 
as low teacher morale, low levels of student interest, 
and so on 

The Institute had no statistically significant effect on this belief. 
Prior to participation, 38 percent of the teachers agreed with this 
statement compared to 47 percent of the respondents on the posttest. 
Thus, a sizable number of teachers--but by no means a ma j ority--attribute 
lack of achievement of students in segregated schools to variables other 
than ability and resource input. 

A second approach to the issue of equal benefits is to assume that 
EEO occurs when students with unequal (dissimilar) backgrounds and 
abilities achieve similar results or benefits from their educations. 
There are several \<iays in x>7hich this type of EEO might occur. First, 
students with unequal abilities and backgrounds may be brought to the 
same level presumably through the application of unequal educational 
resources or inputs. In order to assess teacher feelings on this issue. 
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the following statement was included in the evaluation survey: 

For equality of educational opportunity to exist, 
disadvantaged s tudents mus L reach the same leve Is 
of achievement as other students 

On this issue, the.e was a statistically significant shift in teacher 

attitudes attributable to participation in the Institute. Prior to the 

Institute, slightly more than one-fourth of the teachers advocated equality 

of achievement for all students compared to ten percent at the conclusion 

of the project one year later. Thus, the proportion of teachers who favor 

equivalent achievement was not high prior to the Institute and dropped 

even lower as a result of the Institute. 

Perhaps they feel that superior inputs and resources cannot effectively 

equalize achievement levels and close the gap bet^veen the advantaged and 

disadvantaged. The next item is relevant to this issue: 

Superior schools do not close the gap betx-zeen advan- 
taged and disadvantaged students. They raise the 
achievement of disadvantaged students slightly and 
increase the achievement of other students a great 
deal, thus widening the gap 

Here again, a significant modification in teachers* attitudes occurred as 
a result of the Institute. The proportion of teachers who felt that 
superior schools in some sense counteract the goal of equalizing achieve- 
ments doubled. On the pretest 21 percent of the teachers agreed with the 
statement above compared to 42 percent on the posttest, a statistically 
significant difference. 

The concept of equalizing achievements for results for students with 
unequal backgrounds nas one final permutation; equality of educational 
opportunity can be said to exiot when students from unequal backgrounds 
and with unequal abilities all 'reach some minimum or agreed upon benefit 
or result (see Anderson 1967a). 
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Below we present Wo items which illustrate this criterion of EEO: 

Percent \^ho Agre e 
Pretest Posttest 

When minimum standards are met, it can be 
said that the schools are providing equal 
educational opportunity. Thus, to teach 
all students to read is to provide equal 
opportunity. (As opposed to teaching all 

students to read well,) 15 11 

The school should only provide the technical 
and basic kno\^7ledge necessary for work and 
economic survival. Newspapers, books, and 
participation in family life should really 

educate people. 12 11 



In these instances concerning achievement and occupational status 
few teachers advocate meeting "minimum standards" as a measure of the 
attainment of equality of educa'tional opportunity. 

We conclude with a brief consideration of some of the methods the 
Institute participants favor for the task of raising the achievement 
levels of disadvantaged students. Below we present four items suggesting 
several strategies which have been proposed for dealing with disadvantaged 
students and teacher reactions to these items: 



Percent Who Agree 
Pretest Posttes t 

Institute performance contx acting . (Give 
educational companies contracts to put 
in new methods to teach basic skills, 
such as reading. If children don't 
reach a certain level of achievement, 
tlie company doen not get paid for 

those children who fail.) 18 13 

Give students national tests so that 
their achievement can be compared x^7ith 

students in other communities. 32 29 
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Percent \^io A^^ree 
Pretest Posttest 

Institute a voucher system. (The 
government allots a certain amount 
of money for each child for his 
education. The parents can then 
send the child to any public, 
private, or parochial school they 

choose . ) 26 34 

Accountability. (I'Jhen some children do 

poorly in school, place the blame on the 

school rather than on the children's home 

life or some other factor.) 12 09 



There -was no m'easured statistically significant shift in attitudes 
attributable to the Institute on any of these strategies for raising 
student achievement. The teachers are particularly against the suggestions 
of accountability and performance contracting. Sizable numbers of the 
participants, ho^^7ever, do favor national testing and one version of the 
voucher system. I^iile the voucher system represents an untested idea, it 
is surprising that ^Tiore teachers do not favor national testing norms. They 
may perceive this as a condition for the establishment of accountability. 

This completes our discussion of teachers' toward the methods, 
strategies, and assumptions related to the definition and inauguration 
of equality of educational opportunity. 



PART IV: CONCLUSION 
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CHAPTER 9 



OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 



We begin by briefly siOTinarizing the major findings. Of 42 state- 
ments concerning various definitions of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and their underlying assumptions, the respondents shifted their 
beliefs in nine areas. As a result of the Institute, the participants 
were less likely to favor: 

Screening out low ability students from the educa- 
tional system 

Equalizing achievement for students of unequal 
ability 

On the other hand, the participating teachers were more likely to assert 

agreement with the following ideas at the conclusion of the conference: 

Extra resources or effort for students of superior 
achievement 

Train disadvantaged students for all occupations 
including professions 

Superior schools will not necessarily close the 
gap between the advantaged and the disadvantaged 
since their effects are greater for advantaged 
students 

Native ability is distributed equally among all 
groups 

Native intelligence is not fixed genetically 

All children are alike in native ability-- 
differences are due to superficial differences 
in environment 



Intelligence is not a general trait or ability-- 
but consists of special abilities, such as verbal 
and mathematical ability 
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How did the teachers react to their participation in the confer- 
ence? Did they view the Institute as helpful, as something they would 
recommend to be continued? Data bearing on this issue appear in 
Table 12 which follows this chapter. Prior to the Institute, only 
14 percent of the participants stated that it should be continued and 
renewed compared to more than one-half of the group at its conclusion 
one year later. By the final day of the Institute, the proportion of 
cautious, ^'wait and see^' teachers declined considerably. At the 
pretest, two-thirds of the teachers indicated that their evaluation 
of the Institute would have to be postponed, as they asserted;, "let's 
wait and see how it works out," At the year later post test, this 
proportion had dropped to 22 percent. Apparently these teachers are 
waiting for the evaluation, for the reaction of their colleagues, and 
for the performance of their students to change before they commit 
themselves to the Institute. Only a few respondents did not consider 
the Institute a satisfactory experience; six percent of the respondents 
feel that the Institute should be stopped immediately and 12 percent 
would like to see it continued but not renewed. 

Wliat then is the future of the concept equal educational oppor- 
tunity? For Evetts (n.d.) the future of EEC is rather dismal: 

In many ways, then, the new interpretation of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is unsatisfactory. 
It is based on a notion of talent that cannot be de- 
fined, on the idea of a pool of inestimable size, 
and on testing procedures only partially valid. In 
a sense 5 equal opportuni ty can only be defined in 
negative terms: we know we have not got: it; and in 
practical policy terms, it is very difficult to know 
whether we are moving towards or away from it. It 
assumes our present educational achievements are a 
good yardstick and this involves the further assump- 
tion of the appropriate environment for success in 
those terms. All we can say is that it continues to 
Q be based on a moral premise of social justice; beyond 
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this it is a principle eve?: -changing in its impli- 
cations and its interpretations . The pr.'isent in- 
terpretation will hardly be final. 

On the other hand, Jarrett (J971) feels that tl^e interpretation of 
the concept itself will change and that different emphasizes and pro- 
grams v;ill appear in the future. We close with a rather lengthy 
quotation from Jarrett which points to some new notions of EEO and 
their correlated educational policies: 

1 . The national concern for more effectively edu- 
cating the culturally different and disadvantaged 
will increase rather than diminish . 

This will be the continuation of the trend that 
superseded the prior trend of a decade ago, when 
there was great concern for giftedness, honors 
programs, advanced placement, and so forth. 

2, The concept of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity will come in for strong criticism and con- 
sequent de-emphasis or revision. 

To too many people, "cpportunity" has about it 
the conservative ring of passivity, a point made 
by political scientist John H. Schaar when he says 
that equality of oppor :unity ^'asserts that each 
man should have equal rights and opportunities to 
develop his own talents and virtues and that there 
should be equal rewards for equal performances. 
The formula does not as.sume the empirical equality 
of men. It recognizes that inequalities among men 
on virtually every trait or characteristic are 
obvious and ineradicable." But, he goes on to say, 
what this idea really means is that there will be 
"equality of opportunity for all to develop those 
talents which are highly valued by a given people 
at a given time. Wlien put in this way, it becomes 
clear that commitment to the formula implies prior 
acceptance of an already established social-moral 
order ." 

Furthermore, the emphasis upon opportunity will 
seem to some egalitarians to give comfort to those 
who like to say, perhaps with a sigh in their 
voices, "Well, we gave them the opportuni?:y (free 
schools , open enrollment , special tutors , and the 
rest) and they simply didn't take advantage of it, 
or only the really exceptional ones did.", Blacks 
today often express resentment of the singling 
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out of exceptional blacks for commendation. This 
is sometimes called with withering scorn the "theory 
of supernigger"--that is, thv supposition that only 
such blacks as Booker T. Washington and Martin 
Luther King are truly superior. 

On the other hand, this concept is quite capable of 
being refurbished in such a way as to furnish a 
criticism of merely passive "opportunity." It can 
be further argued that vast attention needs to be 
paid to more effective motivation for youngsters 
who are immobilized, as many seem to be, by a 
combination of indifference toward the prevailing 
values of a school and a sense of helplessness with 
respect to the society at large. 

3. Following upon such a criticism and possible re- 
interpretation of the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, there will be a reexamination of 
various kinds of compensatory programs. 

4. Colleges and universities will become more ag- 
gressive in seeking out more blacks and chicanos . 

5. As the ideal of educational opportunity is ex- 
tended, there will be a turning away from equality 
of input toward equality of output. 

The shifc from equality of input toward equality 
of output can be given either a minimal or maximal 
interpretation, neither one involving a levelling 
down. That is, some critics of the school have 
long believed that the typical teacher is already 
too much inclined to minimize differences. Very 
different however, is the decision to achieve, in 
a given class, uniform success with respect to 
certain minimum standards. A good example is 
learning to read. But all the students equally 
must learn to read. It is to be noticed that 
this is not to say that all the students must 
be taught to read equally well. 

6. There will be a growing awareness of the 
dangers implicit in high competitiveness in the 
classroom and a search for ways of motivating 
students by individual goals. 

In the late 1950' s and early l960*s, critics of 
American schools lashed out at dead-level medi- 
ocrity, heterogeneous grouping, automatic pro- 
motion, universal graduation of the merely per- 
sistent, and other school practices and attitudes 
they found to be stifling of "excellence." The 



reaction took the form of a new and heavy emphasis 
upon honors programs, enriched curricula, ways of 
identifying superior and talented pupils, and so 
forth. But with the rediscovery of widespread 
poverty, the outbreak of urban rioting, and the 
increasing recognition of the extent of early 
school dropouts and of functional illeteracy 
among underprivileged groups, attention shifted 
to the iniquities of educational inequality. One 
consequence has been a certain de-emphasis upon 
competitiveness in the schools and a suspicion of 
tests and measurements that purportedly reveal 
**natural^' inequalities . 

It appears probable that this tendency will con- 
tinue, with increasing attention being paid to 
sharing, cooperation, and the attainment of whole 
groups, in sharp contrast to publicizing rank in 
graduating class and other such hierarchical 
ordering, especially as determined by cultu:;ally 
biased tests. 

It would be unfortunate in the extreme if the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
should blind teachers and others to the right 
of every child to have his distinctive interests, 
abilities, prospects , and aspirations --and those 
he may share with an ethnic group--taken sensi- 
tively into account. 

7. As students increasingly reject the paternal- 
ism of the schools and press for more autonomy, 
teachers and administrators at every level will 
have to find ways of '^involving" students--not 
in a token or pro forma way, but deeply in what, 
after all, is their education. 



TABLE 12 



Percentage Distribution of Perception of Institute 
by Participants Before and After Participation 



Befoire After 
N=57 N=50 



Do you think that the vork of the 
institute should be continued? 



I do not know 




17.5 


6. 


.0^ 


Stop it iiranediately 




0.0 


6. 


.0 


It should be completed 


but not renewed 


0.0 


12. 


.0^ 


Continue and renev the 


Institute 


14.0 


54. 


.0^ 


Let's wait and see how 


it works out 


66.7 


22, 


■ oa 



^ Significantly different from teachers before Institute at .05 (2-tail) 
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